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For the business girl—a shoe that 
can free you from weary, aching feet. 
Comfortable and good-looking! 
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for the MODERN | 
achive WOMAN 


T is no longer smart to 
suffer. The modern shoe 
must be comfortable as well 
as good-looking. 
Cantilevers fulfill both 
requirements. Their flexi- 
ble construction makes 
them comfortable from 
the first step on. . . Their 
beautiful design meets to- 
day’s fashion trend of tail- 
ored smartness. 


A smart white service shoe that 
és comfortable through hours of 
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Strenuous duty! 
ANTIWEVER 
SHOES 
FLEXIBLE—LIKE YOUR FEET 
The telephone directory will give you the 


address of a Cantilever Store near you. 


If not, 


please write the Cantilever Sales Corpora- 


tion, 410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. 


When writing to 
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The J ournal’s Who and Why 


HE last time she appeared in 

our pages, Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick had only recently re- 
turned from many months in the 
Far East. She wrote for us some 
of her impressions. Now she 
has been studying her own coun- 
try, traveling and observing, and 
has proved herself a masterly in- 
terpreter of public affairs. The 
Journal counts itself fortunate in 
being able to print her thought- 
ful, far-seeing article on the tariff 
as a policy. 


MELIA EARHART, whom 
everybody knows as the first 
woman to fly across the Atlantic, 
and a favorite aviator ever since, 
told Frances Drewry McMullen 
for the Journal how the women’s 
air derby felt, to the flyers. The 
story, as the two of them tell it, 
gives one a clear impression of 
that significant air undertaking. 


[% writing of the modernist 
ideas in decoration and fur- 
nishings, Helen Johnson Keyes 
brings to her work a warm en- 
thusiasm. We, for one, found 
her explanation of the new move- 
ment very illuminating, and rea- 
sonable. Mrs. Keyes’s versatility 
is expressed in several depart- 
ments for the Christian Science 
Monitor. 


= year a book called “Old 
Adam’s Likeness,” published 
by Houghton Mifflin, attracted 
pleased attention. The author 
was Lucy Poate 
Stebbins, and in 
this number she 
tells us the inside 
story of her evolu- 
tion as a writer- 
and-homemaker. 


HE three writ- 

ers of the Lit- 
tle Stories of Real 
People in this 
number are news- 
paper women—two 
in New York, one 
in Cleveland. Miss 
White, a friend of 
the Judge whose 
story she tells in 
brief, is a young 
“veteran” of the Plain Dealer 
staff. Miss Albert and Miss Mor- 
ton are “free lances.” 


a far our Department of In- 
ternational Relations has 
shown a precise alternation of 
men and women writers—Dr. 
Hodges, on summer institutes for 
study of international affairs; 
Mrs. Catt, on the World Court; 
C. Walter Young, on Manchuria, 
and now Elizabeth P. McCallum, 
on the situation behind the out- 





Elizabeth P. MacCallum 


breaks in Palestine. Miss Mac- 
Callum (she'll have to wait years 
to look as old as her picture, 
by the way) is on the research 
staff of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, with the Near East as 
her bailiwick. She was born and 
spent her childhood in that part 
of the world. A few months ago 
the Foreign Policy Association 
published her excellent book on 
“The Nationalist Crusade in 
Syria.” She is one of the best 
examples of the group of women 
who are quietly taking their 
place among men experts on in- 
ternational affairs. 


he Alsop, College Physician 
at Barnard, tells how to 
avoid, or anyhow put off, the 
winter’s colds. The method has 
to be applied, first of all, in the 
summer, and calls for certain rig- 
ors at which steamheated soit- 
ness rebels. But how right she 
B66 Next month she will tell 
us how to relax, and by next 
month we shall need it. 


NNE O’HAGAN, well known 

in other magazines, not to 
mention ours, introduces Jean 
Reid, who has made a notable 
career of banking. 


GAIN, our department of 
4 scientific advice to house- 
keeping executives, in clubhouse 
and home, has the distinction of 
offering an expert of the United 
States Government. Dr. Ruth 
O’Brien is chief of 
the Textile Divi- 
sion of the United 
States Department 
of Agriculture. 
She told us a few 
months ago the 
tests to use in 
buying __ blankets. 
This time, she 
gives the stand- 
ards that apply to 
draperies, which 
are becoming 
more bewildering 
as well as more 
interesting, with 
the increasing va- 
riety of such tex- 
tiles trom which 
the customer may choose. 


N letter form, Beatrice Forbes- 

Robertson Hale kindly sends 
us a most interesting comment 
on the way the so-called “flap- 
per” vote worked in the recent 
British election. As a worker for 
the Labor party in Yorkshire, 
Mrs. Hale had a fine chance to 
observe, and as Journal readers 
well understand, she knows how 
to write. She throws new light 
on why Labor was victorious. 
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... with complete satisfaction .. . 
we use Libbey No-nik Glassware exclusively 


Tue Atamac, a modern and efficient hotel at 71st 
and Broadway, New York City, now uses Libbey 
No-nik Glassware exclusively. 

The Managing Director, Mr. S. K. Hill, writes: 
‘After a thorough investigation for the most prac- 
tical glassware for use in our dining-room and 
Bonbonniere, No-nik was our choice. It is with 
complete satisfaction that we now use your fine 
sade exclusively.”’ 

Libbey No-nik Glassware is being chosen the 

country over by smart hotels, restaurants and 

efficient institutions for the following reasons: 

1. It is blown from crystal-clear glass, light in appearance and 
sturdy in construction. 

. The non-chippable rim absolutely prevents chippage. 

. The exclusive bulge adds strength to the sidewalls. 

4. All No-nik stemware has the reinforced foot that cuts down 

breakage. 


pv 
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5: pom neg costs are forty to sixty per cent lower than in 

ordinary glassware. 

6. Over fifty styles from which to choose, all containing the 
Libbey features. 

. Costs no more than ordinary glassware. 

. Protected by the famous Libbey guarantec. 


Libbey Glassware is packed and delivered in con- 
venient cartons. See the complete line at your job- 
ber’s, at our Toledo factory, or at our New York 
display room, 200 Fifth Avenue. Write for our new 
illustrated booklet. The Libbey Glass Manufactur- 
ing Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


oni 





Guarantee: If any No-nik Safedge glass becomes chipped on the rim 

from any cause whatever it will be replaced free of cost, or the purchase 

price refunded, on its return to the jobber from whom it was purchased 

Because all glassware is fragile, this guarantee, of course, does not 
cover breakage. 





Vlo-nik 


Safedge GLASSWARE 


iting #2 The Libbey Glass Manufacturing Co., please mention the 


Woman’s Journal 
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Richard T. Dooner, Philadelphia 





THE WOMAN OF THE MONTH 


An American business woman has just been elected president of the Federation of 
Women’s Advertising Clubs of the World at the convention in Berlin, Germany, 
to which the United States sent one hundred delegates. As assistant secretary- 
treasurer and space buyer of the McLain-Simpers advertising agency in Philadel- 
phia, Florence M. Dart has bought millions of dollars’ worth of advertising space. ve 

She has twice been president of the Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women = 
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Time to stop and consider. 
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Our continuous tariff- wall building makes it hard for Europe to lower hers 


THE “TARIFF—CAN WE AFFORD IT? 


“Woman Is the Ultimate Consumer.” 


Can She Afford Tariff-raised Prices on 


Clothing and Food? Can She Afford the Enmity of Other Countries? 
Can Anyone Afford the Oldfashioned Political Tariff? 


URING tthe last presidential 

campaign an alert woman 

speaker from Republican 

headquarters assured me that 

the mountain women of 
Kentucky were stirred up on the tariff 
question. By that time I had listened 
to campaign arguments in fourteen 
states and had concluded that only two 
issues stirred up any voters anywhere. I 
was edified to hear even a mention of 
tariff. Also I was curious. I wanted 
to know how the world’s dullest sub- 
ject, as it is often called, was made 
interesting to women in the most remote 
and backward communities in the 
United States. 

“I bring it home to them,” explained 
the lady from headquarters. “When 
they raise sheep, I say that the Demo- 
crats would ruin them by letting down 
the bars on wool while we'll put up a 
tariff fence so high that no foreign lamb 
will ever grow up to compete with ours. 
I harp on the local product. If it’s 
eggs—don’t be surprised to find that in 


By ANNE O’Hare McCormick 
Cartoons by Harry Turner 


this district the real Yellow Peril is 
frozen Chinese eggs! Of course,’ she 
added, “in these villages my arguments 
have to be—well, oversimplified.” 

Oversimplified was hardly the word. 
But at least the campaigner in the Blue 
Ridge had the grace to smile when she 
described the arguments she used. The 
next time I heard the same arguments 
there was not a smile in a thousand of 
them. They were delivered as solemnly 
as oracles. The whole interlocking and 
world-entangling system of American 
tariffs was up for revision and not a 
reason was advanced for changing a 
single schedule that was not as local as 
the campaign speech to the little shep- 
herds of Kingdom Come. Portentous 
gentlemen from Massachusetts or Ohio 
or Louisiana ‘read telegrams from home 
manufacturers as conclusively as if a 
desire for more protection was a reason 
for it. Evidence was offered for the 
Congressional Record that no cub re- 
porter would dare to present to a city 
editor. 


No need to go to the backwoods to 
hear crude and oversimplified tariff 
arguments; go to Congress. There you 
will enjoy the sensation you might expe- 
rience if they had made talkies twenty 
years ago and you could listen to one 
today. You find yourself in a world 
that used to be, among loud and earnest 
representatives of an America that no 
longer exists. 

Politics is always a little like that, 
about a generation behind the times. 
But never so spectacularly as on an eco- 
nomic issue in this country today 
because never anywhere have economic 
realities raced so far ahead of political 
thought as they have in the brief inter- 
val since the passage of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill in 1922. 

Perhaps economic experts do work on 
the tariff. Washington is impressively 
furnished with experts; in the federal 
research bureaus, day by day, they per- 
form the really important tasks of mod- 
ern government. Somewhere in the 
background there is a tariff commission, 
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presumably engaged in taking large and 
disinterested views of the veering 
courses of world trade. When the 
parochialism and stupidity of the chaffer 
on the floor of Congress grow too thick, 
you remind yourself of that. You say 
that this is only the fog horn blowing 
and that the engineering work on tariff, 
as on other measures, is done in com- 
mittee. You go to a committee hearing. 
And here indeed are experts—but expert 
lobbyists, pro and con, patiently pressing 
the claims of their employers. 


Tariff by Pressure 


N Washington you cannot escape the 
I impression that tariff rates are made 

and changed by men ignorant of 
economics, for a population bored by 
any economic thinking beyond the next 
deferred payment on the radio or the 
refrigerator, under the sole impetus of 
this private and self-interested pressure. 
A tariff bill represents no plan, program 
or principle, no broad and _ intelligent 
correlation of the overlapping interests 
of producer and consumer, not even a 
cursory survey of world conditions. 
The two thousand items of the Hawley- 
Smoot schedules are wholly unrelated. 
Reduced to a graph, they would repre- 
sent nothing but the two thousand 
points at which pressure on the tariff- 
makers proved irresistible. 

The hard-pressed and fumbling con- 
gressman himself complains of _ this. 
“We are at a terrible disadvantage,” 
said one aggrieved legislator, “constantly 
bedeviled by local manufacturers or 
importers and hearing never a word 
from the consumer. Why don’t 
the people in general speak up 
for themselves? How can I 
hold out against pressure from 
those who want tariffs when 
there is no pressure from those 
who don’t?” How, _ indeed? 
Unless, as I ventured to suggest, 
it should be considered the job 
of a representative to speak up 
for the people in general. 

Consider the tariff measure 
now under fire in the Senate. 

The House schedules were re- 


try. Of course, that cannot be done so 
long as the great staple crops—wheat, 
corn, cotton, tobacco—are surplus crops 
and must be sold abroad. Only specialty 
crops — vegetables, sugar, olives, milk 
products, etc.—can be effectively pro- 
tected. Therefore, the dilemma of our 
basic industry remains the same; the 
farmer’s benefit from tariff can come 
only from revision downward of the 
duties on manufactured goods. 

It is goading the farmer pretty far, 
however, when Senator Smoot calmly 
announces that in a bill supposed. to be 
limited to agriculture just thirteen per 
cent of the increases are in the agricul- 
tural schedules. Naturally the farmers 
are dissatisfied with a “relief”? measure 
that gives thirteen per cent of its in- 
creases to the things they sell and eighty- 
seven per cent to the goods they buy. 
Twelve of the big farm groups demand 
further increases. ‘The Farm Bureau 
Federation, estimating that existing 
tariffs cost farmers $331,000,000 a year 
and bring them in only $30,000,000, 
guesses that they would be no better off 
under more of the same kind of tariff. 

That ratio of 87 to 13 is unlucky for 
the protectionists; it kills nearly all that 
was left of the lukewarm, traditional 
sentiment for protection in the agricul- 
tural states. It aggravates the inev- 
itable antagonism of Corn Belt against 
Smoke Belt, West against East, coun- 
try against city, which would have been 
more clearly registered in the last elec- 
tion if other antagonisms had not been 
still stronger. 

The point I wish to emphasize is the 
planless, irresponsible nature of political 
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tariff making. This bill was intended 
to be one thing and turns out to be quite 
another. It heightens the inequality it 
was meant to remedy. ‘The farmer 
guesses how the new rates will affect his 
living costs, and that’s what we all do 
when we make a stab at this schedule 
or that: guess. 


Protection or Profits? 


S this is being written the Senate 
A has passed a resolution requiring 
manufacturers seeking tariff in- 
creases to show their profits and losses, 


income tax returns and other data bear- 
ing on their need of protection. The 


‘astonishing thing is that this is. the first 


definite check ever made on such de- 
mands. Up to now we do not know 
whether industries really need protec- 
tion or merely want more profits. Of 
those which would perish of foreign 
competition, we do not know whether 
their redemption benefits the public 
enough to justify the cost to consumer. 
We cannot say that higher duties always 
mean higher prices; very often they do 
not. We can only surmise how many 
new rates are as unnecessary and unim- 
portant to the buyer as the ten per cent 
on automobiles, slapped on while the 
getting is good, against some remote con- 
tingency of future competition. We are 
informed how tariffs nourish infant in- 
dustries, but not how higher rates on 
milk, fresh vegetables, wool, arrowroot, 
sugar, etc., will affect the nutrition of 
infants. 
The Labor Bureau figures that the 
new schedules cannot benefit much more 
than two per cent of organized 
labor. Various statistical organi- 
zations have analyzed the effects 
of specific schedules. All such 
study is privately undertaken 
and is necessarily casual, narrow 
and incomplete. No systematic or 
scientific survey of the bearing of 
the new rates on real living costs, 
no coordination of all the factors 
involved, is ever attempted before 


a tariff bill is drafted. That as- 














vised in the Senate Finance a + 
Committee. About half the iif yi TY BI ¢ayf tt 
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a few, like that on the modest 
manganese, were transferred to 
the free list. But the bill after 
Smoot remains in the large what 
it was after Hawley: a general 
revision upward which raises to 
impregnable heights a wall of 
exclusion against foreign goods 
already steeper than any in the 
world with the exception of those 
of Spain and Russia. 

The revision was undertaken 
as a measure of farm relief. to 
put agriculture in the protected 
preserve on a parity with indus- 
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Can we afford to add $1.25 to the shoe bill of everyone 


in the United States? 


pect of the question does not con- 
cern the lawmakers, and if it did 
they would for the most part be 
incapable of dealing with it 
adequately. 

Neither, it must be said, does 
it greatly concern their constit- 
uents. We consumers are vague 
on economic reactions and too 
nervous about this prosperity we 
share to question very boldly the 
proportions in which it is dis- 
tributed. 

Beyond noting that the pro- 
posed increases strike hardest at 
the consuming classes least able 
to stand higher prices, it is waste 
of breath to fulminate against 
the specific items in this bill. It 
aims at such things as cheap 
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sioes, cheap woolen goods, woolen and 
cotton stockings, cheap clothing of all 
kinds, vegetables, bricks, building mate- 
rials, glass, crockery, thread, plated sil- 
verware. It further fattens the infant 
industries by putting manganese on the 
free list and raising the tariff on steel 
rails, aluminum utensils and pig iron. 
It preserves the American wage 
level and the American standard 
of living by adding at least two 
cents a pound to the cost of 
sugar in order to build up a 
home industry based in many 
states on Mexican peon labor. 
Read recent reports of condi- 
tions in the Colorado sugar beet 
fields, where a Mexican family 
of six, the youngest six years of 
age, works from nine to fifteen 
hours a day for eight months for 
$600, and at night shares one 
room in a horrible hovel with a 
similar family. Or observe the 
rayon factories which German 
manufacturers have established 
in the South to beat the tariff 
game and which employ our 100- 
Americans at 


per-cent wages 
little higher than German 
wages. 


But there is no use rising in 
wrath because nothing is more 
certain than that the Hawley- 
Smoot bill will not pass as it 
stands. If the coalition of Pro- 
gressive and Democratic  sen- 
ators who are fighting to limit 
the revision to agricultural prod- 
ucts is able to recruit a very few 
doubting Thomases to their side before 
the fight is finished, we may get no tariff 


bill at all. 


Who Wants It? 


LWAYS excepting the manufac- 
A turers directly interested, the 
truth is that nobody wants 

higher tariffs but the farmers, and they 
want them less and less. The Presi- 
dent doesn’t; and Mr. Hoover thinks 
so much like Americans in general that 
his opinion is almost an index of the 
national point of view. Never, in fact, 
has the country as a whole, including 
high protectionists and big industrialists, 
been so dubious of the wisdom of rais- 
ing the entrance fee for foreign goods. 
That means that the debate on this 
tariff bill will develop into a searching 
examination of the whole policy of 
tariffs. Sooner or later every people is 
bound to apply the tests of modern life 
to its traditional policies, and we shall 
be led by the very anachronisms of our 
tariff-makers to take a few fresh obser- 
vations of the geography and economy 
of the world in which we live and 
trade. That is all to the good, for 
tariffs, once you abstract them from 
their dreary pigeonholes in House bills 
and Senate bills, lead to the most excit- 


ing excursions and explorations. The 
bipartisan committee of women re- 
cently formed to scrutinize the proposed 
rates as they touch the consumer has 
already discovered how the most tech- 
nical and elusive items are domesticated 
at last and land inevitably in the house- 
hold budget. When you come down to 
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Europe can pay her war debts only in goods, and our 


tariff keeps out the goods 


cases, tariff is primarily a woman’s issue. 
Woman is the ultimate consumer. It is 
her business to balance earning power 
and buying power and fix the levels of 
living. Senator Capper is right when 
he warns his colleagues that the present 
revision will be judged by its final effect 
on the retail prices of sugar and shoes. 
All tariffs come down at last to the 
prices of sugar and shoes. 

And not only our own sugar and 
shoes. The high protectionists argue 
that we pay too low a price for im- 
ported sugar and shoes if thereby we put 
our own shoemakers out of work and our 
sugar-growers out of business. Yet per- 
haps we pay too high a price for domes- 
tic sugar if thereby we ruin the major 
industry of the neighboring island ef 
Cuba, for instance, and destroy the buy- 
ing power of one of our best customers. 
Or the protection of a small group of 
American shoe manufacturers may cost 
too much if it adds $1.25 to the shoe 
bill of every man, woman and child in 
the United States. In the far-spreading 
complex of tariff reactions, the house- 
hold budgeter may decide the fate of 
nations. 

We now export far more than we im- 
port. Since the war we have become 
the world’s biggest exporter, and our 
resources and industrial efficiency are 
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such that we shall probably maintain 
that supremacy, whatever tariff barriers 
we raise. Last year we sold abroad 
more than $5,000,000,000 worth of 
manufactured goods, twice as much as 
Germany, one-third more than Great 
Britain. We have in addition the larg- 
est and most highly developed free-trade 
area on earth and we supply 
ninety-seven per cent of our own 
market. Yet though our ex- 
ports multiply and we _ have 
reduced manufactured imports to 
three per cent, our industrial 
machine is geared for still wider 
distribution. We cannot keep 
up the present tempo of produc- 
tion, much less accelerate it, 
without finding more markets. 
For the first time in our history 
we face a serious problem of in- 
dustrial overproduction. Our 
factories grind out more goods 
than we can use and machinery 
and improved processes displace 
about. 400,000 more workers a 
year than we can absorb. 

Yet this is the time, incredible 
as it may sound, that we choose 
to notify all our actual and pos- 
sible customers that we want 
more business in their markets 
and an absolute monopoly in our 
We solicit business with a 
flourish of new and 
prohibitive restrictions against 
the business of other nations, 
and particularly against the busi- 


own, 
tantastic 


ness of the nations that have 
been our best customers, Eng- 
land, Canada, Argentina and Cuba. 


Irritating the Neighbors 


HE reaction has been immediate 
I and unanimous. If an enemy had 
set out to restrain American trade 
and increase our unavoidable unpopu- 
larity, he could not have done better. 
Our admirers in our own hemisphere 
are not many. With Canada, however, 
we have so far maintained a kind of 
partnership proof against any strain. 
This summer Canada has been flooded 
with American vacationists, all of whom 
report that never before has unneigh- 
borly feeling run so high. The same is 
truer of the Argentine, after Cuba the 
friendliest of the Latin-American repub- 
lics. The Argentine is embittered, and 
bitterly bent on reprisals if we raise to 
new and prohibitive heights the duties 
on her flaxseed, beef and hides. She 
threatens to take her trade elsewhere. 
And at the same time it should be 
noted, as indicating where the consumer 
comes into the fray, that even the 
promise of keeping out Argentine beef 
raises the retail price of the American 
porterhouse ! 
It would be too much to say that the 
old aad vague chimera of the United 
(Continued on, page 35) 
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©) Wide World 


Some of the flyers who took part in the air derby. Mrs. Thaden, first in the heavy plane class, is fifth from the left, and Mrs. Omlie, 
winner in the light plane class, stands at the extreme right 


The First Women’s Air Derby 


An Interview with Amelia Earhart 


ENEATH the blue California 

sky of an August day, nine- 

teen airplanes trundled out 

on to Santa Monica’s flying 

field, wheeled about and fell 
into double row formation. Positions 
taken—the lighter ones, only six of 
these, in front, the heavier ones behind 
—motors tuned up, pilots set; every- 
thing was ready. A flag dropped. One 
of the lighter planes started forward, 
skimmed over the ground and rose into 
the air. One minute interval. Another 
followed, then another, another, an- 
other, and yet another. The big planes 
waited restively for ten whole minutes 
more; then one by one, they, too, 
winged their way after the vanishing 
specks. The first woman’s cross-coun- 
try air derby in history was off. An 
event of the National Air Races, it 
terminated at Cleveland, Ohio, a week 
and a day later. 


By Frances Drewry MCMULLEN 


After it was over and the contestants 
had had time to come to earth and their 
everyday pursuits, I caught Amelia Ear- 
hart, America’s trans-Atlantic woman 
flyer, one morning at the desk she holds 
down for the aviation department of a 
popular magazine, and asked her to tell 
me all about it. 

“A most interesting and valuable ex- 
perience,” was the pronouncement she 
made with enthusiasm. ‘None of us 
who were in it, I’m sure, would take 
anything for it. The derby, I feel, 
added considerably to our flying knowl- 
edge and at the same time served to 
increase public interest and confidence in 
women in aviation. 

“Racing, of course, is not the safest 
sort of flying. Ordinarily one goes high 
and moderately fast, but we flew low 
and wide open. Still, there are certain 
things to be gained from racing that are 
to be had in no other way. 


“There were shortcomings and mis- 
takes, naturally. These were inevitable 
—no one’s fault in particular. It was a 
brand-new undertaking for all con- 
cerned, flyers, judges and committees 
and those in charge at every control 
point. In England triangular races and 
pie-cut races for women are common, 
but mowhere has a_ cross-country 
woman’s derby been flown before. 
Naturally, it couldn’t go off with perfect 
smoothness. Nevertheless, we who were 
in it found it altogether worth while.” 

What was it like to be a part of this 
new venture in a new sport? Was it 
exciting? I asked Miss Earhart. 

“Not the actual flying,” she replied. 
“Most of us are in the air too much to 
find it exciting any more. But there 
was a certain amount of excitement, as 
at any race, watching the flags drop and 
the flyers started, then watching them 
come in one by one. Occasionally you 
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might pass a slower plane, but generally 
one could tell little of how things were 
going on account of the order in which 
we were sent off. After the stops dur- 
ing the day we went off in the order in 
which we had come in, but at the start 
in the morning this was reversed. The 
last one in at night was the first one off 
next day. This rule was made to keep 
all more nearly together and to prevent 
any from feeling she was lagging far 
behind. In the air we were too busy 
checking instruments, watching for 
landmarks and trying to make the very 
best time we possibly could, to pay much 
attention to any other planes.” 


and its lap as well women flyers 

flocked to take part in the race. 
There were women of wealth and leis- 
ure, to whom flying is a cherished sport, 
and women of business to whom it is 
daily bread and career; wives, some of 
them taught by their aviator husbands 
until they have all but surpassed the 
skill of their instructors, and one or two 
mothers. All of them were young and 
many of them pretty and slightly built. 
Some came with old planes, some with 
new, some in stock jobs and some in 
high-powered racers. About the only 
things all planes carried in common 
were the will to win and a few cans of 
tomatoes. The tomatoes and can open- 
ers, said Miss Earhart, were all they 
could think of for the three days’ pro- 
visions, required by Race Committee 
rules to be taken along in case any 
should come down in the desert. Each 
flew absolutely alone, without even a 
mechanic aboard, for, as Miss Earhart 
explained : 

“It always happens that if a man is 
along, whether or not he has ever been 
off the ground before and though he 
may sleep in the cockpit all the time, he 
is invariably termed a ‘co-pilot,’ and this 
was a strictly feminine affair.” 

The light plane class drew Phoebe 
Omlie, of Memphis, Tennessee, owner 
with her husband of an air transport 
company and flying school; Bobbie 
Trout and Claire Fahy, of Los An- 
geles; Thea Rasche, the German stunt 
flyer; Mrs. Keith Miller, of New Zea- 
land, and Edith Foltz, of Portland, 
Oregon. In the heavier planes were 
Florence L. Barnes, wife of a minister 
of San Marino; Marvel Crosson, holder 
of the women’s altitude record, of San 
Diego; Gladys O’Donnell, who left two 
young children in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Vera Dawn Walker, of Los An- 
geles; Ruth Elder and Margaret Perry, 
of Beverly Hills; Mary Elizabeth von 
Mack, of Detroit; Blanche W. Noyes, 
of Cleveland; Neva Paris, of Great 
Neck, Long Island; Ruth Nichols, of 
Rye, New York; Opal L. Kunz and 
Amelia Earhart, of New York City, 
and Louise McPhetridge Thaden, of 
Pittsburgh. May Haislip, of Kansas 


Pinna it the skirts of the country 


City, held up by a delay in the arrival 
of her plane, took off the next day. 
From Santa Monica, they were off 
for San Bernardino and the tirst night’s 
rest, to be followed by days fraught 
with new experiences for all of them, 
with adventure for many and peril for 
a few. One failed to come in that first 
night. Finding the landing field too 
crowded and her goggles oily, Mary 
Elizabeth von Mack had turned back 
to Montebello. Her falling by the way- 
side was temporary only, however. On 
the second day of the derby the flyers, 
one by one, headed toward the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains, slipped through 
Cajon Pass and took their way over the 
desert to Yuma, Arizona. ‘hey slept 
next at Phoenix, some of them after 
mishaps of one kind and another. Be- 
fore Phoenix, Claire Fahy had with- 
drawn, charging tampering with her 
machine; and the death of Marvel 
Crosson, who had jumped from her dis- 
abled airplane too near the ground for 
her parachute to open, tinged the derby 
with tragedy. Now one flyer was down 
in the cactus and. sagebrush, out of gaso- 
line or off her course, now another had 
to return to the control point to appease 
a balky motor, now another had to 
await repairs to damaged landing gear, 
and another came in with hair-raising 
tales of an encounter with a whirlwind. 
The third night was passed in Doug- 
las, Arizona, the fourth at El Paso. 
The next leg was perhaps the most haz- 
ardous of all, six hundred miles across 
Texas, much of it over mountains, to 
Fort Worth, with stops for food and 
fuel at Pecos and Midland. At Pecos, 
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‘lorence Barnes overran the landing 
field, striking an automobile in an acci- 
dent that put her plane out of the con- 
test, and in Abilene, Margaret Perry 
gave in to an illness that later devel- 
oped into typhoid fever. Fire in her 
cockpit, caused by a carelessly thrown 
cigarette, had forced Blanche Noyes to 
land in the mesquite brush, in so doing 
breaking a wheel; trouble with her 
landing gear had held Edith Foltz up 
in Abilene; and Thea Rasche was hav- 
ing difficulties with gasoline; but all 
were presently back in the race again. 


HE fifth night was passed at 
Wichita, Kansas, and the sixth at 
East St. Louis. Sixteen of the en- 
trants came into Columbus for the last 
night en route, many of them having 
surmounted disheartening obstacles; and 
not yet was casualty through with dog- 
ging their path. It was the morning of 
the last day of the derby, with Cleve- 
land only a short run off. Ruth 
Nichols was starting, her plane about to 
rise in the air, when a wing tip brushed 
against a tractor carelessly parked 
alongside the runway. Her machine 
struck, turned over three times and 
came to a halt with wings and running 
gear smashed. Inside, the pilot was 
found intact, but with all chance gone 
of finishing the race. At the same time 
the fun was ruined for Amelia Earhart. 
“We were going neck and neck,” she 
said. “I had come in just two minutes 
ahead of her at Columbus and the last 
lap was going to be nip and tuck be- 
tween us two. Neither cared so much 
who won the derby, but we were going 
to have our sport in a private race of 
our own; then everything was spoiled.” 
On the eighth day, after eighteen 
stops along the way, fifteen of the field 
of twenty brought their planes into 
Cleveland. Mrs. Thaden led with an 
elapsed time of twenty hours, eighteen 
minutes and ten seconds, winning the 
derby. Winner in the lighter plane 
class was Mrs. Omlie, with an elapsed 
time of twenty-five hours, twelve min- 
utes and forty-seven seconds. 

It was something of a_ triumphal 
progress that the women’s air derby 
made across the country. They were 
days full of interest, friendliness and 
enthusiasm, in Miss Earhart’s account. 
But they were also days of racking 
weariness, largely attributable, she be- 
lieves, to the newness of the idea and 
the lack of tried standards as to just 
how a women’s cross-country air race 
should be handled. 

“We could have made it easily in a 
shorter time,” she said, “and it would 
have been less trying, I think. But the 
committee and Exchange Clubs, who 
booked the flight, were wrestling with 
an entirely new problem, and thought it 
better that we take our racing more 
leisurely. But it was very little actual 


(Continued on page 38) 
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THIS 
MODERNIST 
DECORATION 


Furniture Has Broken Out 
Into Queer Angles, Strange 
Textiles Cover Walls, Art in 
the Home Is Being Revolu- 
tionized From Floor to Cail- 
The Machine Age 
Holds the Answer 


ing. 





A corner of the music room by Robert Reid Maguire. 


HEN for the first few times 

the newcomer enters rooms 

decorated in the contempo- 

rary manner, everything 

seems wrong and confusing. 
This is because conditions have necessi- 
tated a hitherto untried manner of deal- 
ing with materials, and because ma- 
terials have been discovered or invented 
which demand, on account of their very 
essence, a fresh structural expression. 
Furniture, fabrics, lights, forms, colors 
are all at variance with the “periods” 
of interior decorating to which we have 
been accustomed. 

At first, although one feels them 
keenly, it is difficult to formulate the 
differences, but little by little certain 
facts become salient. For instance, one 
perceives that highly polished surfaces; 
sharply angled moldings; step-back sil- 
houettes ; low chairs; tables of unstand- 
ardized heights; geometrical patterns; 
invisible sources of illumination are con- 
spicuous among the transforming agents. 
Gone are carving, and gilding, and 
recessed drawers and doors. The new 
furniture, built of many strange woods 
of varying colors and textures, presents 
to the play of light and shadow flush 
surfaces, rubbed with oil, which gain 
their interest by their highly reflective 
quality. Many metals are used for fur- 
niture and for strange decorations— 





¢ The light globe 
on the floor, the scooped-out chair are splendid examples of modernist 
experiments with design 


metals, the beauty of which, unenhanced 
by workmanship, is “its own excuse for 
being.” In these interiors there are few 
curves, only sharp angles; few designs 
borrowed from nature, only the beauty 
of lines derived from some swinging 
bridge; or mounting derrick; or digging 
dredger. Instead of solid masses, planes 
are broken up and zigzagged. Mod- 
ernistic skyscrapers have drunk the 
diminishing potion of Alice in Wonder- 
land and leaped through the windows to 
establish themselves, in miniature, as 
desks and bookcases. There are many 
vertical lines, giving a sense of powerful 
structure, yet the rooms are made infor- 
mal by low chairs and a variety of little 
tables full of compartments. 

“Why?” we ask. “Were not the 
lovely old things good enough? Do 
contemporary designers really think they 
are excelling Riesener, Roentgen, Gou- 
thiére, Oeben, Rousseau de la Rottiére, 
Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, 
Adam, Phyfe?” The answer to this 
question is that the present designer can 
and does create styles better suited to 
modern life; that because of the new 
processes developed by machinery and 
the new inventions which have sprung 
out of modern conditions we can dec- 
orate better for ourselves than they for 
us; and can present many new concepts 
for which the future will call us blessed. 


By HELEN JOHNSON KEYEs 


To enjoy contemporary design one 
must perceive that it is inevitable. It 
is a spontaneous rising up and going 
forward to meet a new civilization. For 
the first time design has been made 
suitable to machinery, and it is on ma- 
chinery which the present age must 
depend for production. The artists of 
today have dried their eyes as respects 
the long-bewailed demise of craftsman- 
ship and girded their loins for a new 
era, enforced by industrial conditions. 
They are resolved to create beauty out 
of the means at hand. To regard the 
movement as a jealous revolt against the 
past is to misunderstand modernism. 
The styles of all the great epochs—and 
many of the minor ones—are forever 
precious because they expressed life with 
sincerity. ‘That is what we also wish 
to do—express life in our own period. 

Civilization has leaped a chasm. On 
the abandoned side lies all that made 
possible a meticulous craftsmanship ap- 
plied to the utilities of life; that is, lei- 
sure and a small aristocratic market. On 
the new territory machines are fulfilling 
the demands of mass production. ‘The 
man who in a former period would 
have been a craftsman has become a de- 
signer of objects which machines are 
capable of executing beautifully. 

There are certain processes which 
machinery achieves admirably and others 
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in which it fails. Edwin Avery Park, 
in his book, “New Backgrounds for a 
New Age,” says: “Of machinery must 
be demanded nothing that should be 
done by man, nothing into which some- 
thing of the human soul must enter to 
give it value.” Carving is an example 
of this. It attains no beauty unless it 
is conceived and executed by a sensitive 
intelligence directing a human hand. 


Form Comes First 


explains the fact that modern 

design is not interested in subject 
matter or sentiment, but only in form. 
Machines can cooperate magnificently in 
the production of form. They can cut 
straight lines and acute angles with a 
precision and a dash which constitute 
beauty. They can polish surfaces. 
They can develop the fascination of 
metals, and produce tiles and mosaics. 
In the twinkling of an eye they can 
fabricate synthetic materials in vast 
quantities. 

In short, where the essence of design 
is, structural machinery is a Titan, but 
with applied decoration it deals miser- 
ably. The unique contribution made by 
the present period to interior decorating 
is that it is not demanding from ma- 
chines what they cannot do sympathet- 
ically and that it is producing designs 
which are executed better by machines 
than they could be by hand. 

In addition to the technical differ- 
ences which have transformed design, 
there are social differences which are 
compellingly expressed, particularly in 
furniture. For instance, we have re- 
duced the amount of space in which we 
live, and consequently a single piece may 
be so constructed as to serve a number 


T HIS impersonality of the machine 





A woman’s bedroom by John Wellborn Root. 
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The tea table, the geometrical design of the rug, in this studio living-room by Eugene 
Schoen are in the most gracious manner of modernist interior decoration 


of purposes or to take care of a great 
deal of material in proportion to its 
dimensions. We move frequently, and 
therefore desire small, light pieces, so 
hard of surface and faultlessly executed 
as not to be easily damaged. It will be 
found that the strength of contemporary 
cabinet work is an insurance against 
dangerous adventures in moving vans, 
and that veneered, lacquered and pol- 
ished surfaces are almost as indestruc- 
tible as flint. Many comfortable, even 
luxurious homes have only the part-time 
services of a maid to keep them in con- 
dition; so utility and  labor-saving 
arrangements are essential. A_ large 
part of women’s time is spent at busi- 
ness or in philanthropic or social pur- 


Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The bed on the dais, pewter furniture, 


velvet walls and elaborately curtained windows are all in the new manner 





suits, and when they return tired, like 
the famous business man, they desire an 
atmosphere of peace. Therefore all the 
complex mechanisms which supply utility 
and amusement to the modern house- 
hold are concealed in cabinets and cup- 
boards of utmost structural simplicity. 


A Modernist Pilgrimage 


ITH all these ideas in mind, 

and with the intention of using 

them to explain the strangeness 
of what we see, let us imagine our- 
selves wandering through a suite of con- 
temporary interiors. ‘These rooms will 
be synthetic; that is, we shall gather a 
feature here and a feature there from 
actual apartments and reorganize them 
for the purpose of illustrating. 

The very dark floors are either en- 
tirely covered with a plain carpet of 
neutral tone or by rugs showing geo- 
metrical designs. ‘These may resemble 
fields seen from an aeroplane; or they 
may derive from some curious inspira- 
tion, such as a maze of railroad tracks; 
or an animal or group of animals, which 
are reduced to unzoological contours in 
the name of art for art’s sake; or from 
human figures in action, of which only 
the action—like the Cheshire grin—is 
left behind. For nurseries funny little 
kittens and other pets are mixed up with 
itinerant alphabets and improved 
botany. Despite the fact that very little 
emotion enters into contemporary de- 
sign, nevertheless, humor is frequently 
shown, particularly in the treatment of 
animals, the extreme simplification of 
whose lines seems to produce a delight- 
ful essence of kindly satire. Patterns 
are usually achieved by color contrasts, 
but sometimes they are worked out by 
clipping the nap to diverse thicknesses. 
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Most contemporary rugs and floor cov- 
erings are executed by machinery and 
their patterns are then suitable to this 
method, whereas the power looms which 
copy the Oriental carpets of antiquity 
take the life out of century-old symbols 
made for hand-knotting. 

The walls of these rooms may be cov- 
ered with a textile striated vertically in 
order to engage the light in interesting 
caprices, as is done with the grey velvet 
from the Shelton Looms used by John 
Wellborn Root in his Woman’s Bed- 
room, contributed to the “Architect and 
the Industrial Arts,” that series of thir- 
teen units which, on its own account, 
attracted to the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art a large public last summer; or 
they may be of narrow boards overlaid 
to produce sharp shadows; or there may 
be a printed textile or wall paper in 
modernistic design, such as the inter- 
lacing angles of steel construction or 
an ombre plaid. Fabrikoid, a fabric 
with a leather-like finish, and Salubra, 
parchment paper with painted surface, 
both wall coverings capable of great en- 
durance and perpetually renewed clean- 
liness by intervention of soap and water, 
are also a feature of wall treatments 
and are used in a wide range of attrac- 
tive colors and also in embossed designs, 
definite enough only to break up the 
surface—for the present modes, having 
largely discarded applied decoration, 
concentrate much interest in surface and 
its potentialities for shadow play. 


Mathematical Beauty 


N each case, the effect sought and 

obtained in these wall fabrics is un- 

sentimental and indifferent to sub- 
ject matter. No object is depicted which 
ever has stirred the heartstrings, such 
as flowers, birds, butterflies, pagodas. 
We are in the midst of an orgy of 
mathematics, because machinery forces 
mathematical beauty constantly upon 
our vision till we crave it and find peace 
in it. 

Whatever the wall treatment is bas- 
ically, it is likely to be made rhythmical 
through accents supplied by decorative 
or structural objects which interfere 
with the harmony of the room as a 
whole. For, although the balance of 
each wall is considered, the four walls, 
floor and ceiling no longer are treated 
as a unit. In Mr. Root’s Woman’s 
Bedroom there is a niche for the bed 
and its accessories, which was done by 
Winold Reiss, which gives a decidedly 
rhythmical accent by cutting into Mr. 
Root’s basic scheme and interrupting 
the dominant decoration by its own. 
This method was successfully experi- 
mented with as long ago as 1926 when 
the Art in Trades Club gave its latest 
exposition at the Waldorf. For that 
occasion W. & J. Sloane and Paul Zim- 


mermann used it effectively. 


A very striking change has come over 
windows, due to the fact that glass can 
now be bought by the yard and with it 
immense openings are filled by continu- 
ous strips, which may even run around 
corners. Frequently the glass is etched to 
temper the large diffusion of light. Fur- 
ther to control it, the curtains are often 
very technically constructed. This is the 
case in the Executive’s Office, by Ray- 
mond M. Hood in the Metropolitan 
series of ensembles, where they are 
“louvred,” that is, made in long vertical 
slat-like strips of rayon, regulated by 
rods and cords. Strange as such an ar- 
rangement may look on first glance, the 
reasonableness of the design where a 
large window is desirable cannot be 
gainsaid, and the effect of the light slip- 
ping in through the silken slats is inti- 
mate and restful. It must be admitted 
that windows in town apartment 
houses are tending to become an ele- 
ment of decoration, rather than a source 
of light, because views are so often ur- 
desirable in urban surroundings, and be- 
cause an indirect diffusion by electricity, 
pleasantly resembling daylight, is more 
and more being depended on. The re- 
sult of these factors is elaborate curtain- 
ing which does not object to obscuring 
the outlook. 

Perhaps the new forms which furni- 
ture displays are the most puzzling fea- 
ture of contemporary rooms. As has 
been said, structure is limited by what 
machines can do well, and confined to 
such materials as are sympathetically 
amenable to machinery. There are no 
subterfuges: wood is wood; steel is 
steel; chromium is chromium. 

Since wood is seldom carved, to make 
it interesting it is finished only to the 
extent necessary for survival, with an 
ointment of wax. Thus its patina is 
kept reflective, for the sake of light and 
shadow. Pieces may be marvelously 
veneered in geometrical patterns from 
thin slabs of exotic woods, which pro- 
duce design, texture and color. Cer- 
tainly the forests have been newly 
searched for their treasures and have 
yielded contemporary decoration amaz- 
ing wealth. The names of many of 
these unfamiliar woods roll like organ 
music: macassar, amboyna, palisander, 
coromandel, lingoa, lignum vitae, yoma. 





Bu nanp £ ranmison 


A white pine table shod with pewter, and 
with an inlaid pewter fish—from the new 
SPR Galleries, New York, whose object is 
to fit modern design to the requirements of 
contemporary American life 
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Machines cut veneers in a masterly man- 
ner, and for sheer beauty what can 
excel them? 


The Low, Deep Chairs 
oer chairs are low, deep 


and supplied with loose cushions, 

which may be covered with 
one of Duffy’s inimitable hand-blocked 
linens, or one of Rodier’s delightful 
woven fabrics that achieve subtle color 
effects by means of intricate shadings 
and are without describable designs; or 
by one of the very many American tex- 
tiles which brighten the art horizon 
with their originality and beauty. There 
is no tufting or trimming on the uphol- 
stery. Something of the stream-line of 
automobiles often characterizes chairs, 
the back frame and seat rail of which 
show continuity of line and the arms 
of which flow into the legs with a 
sweeping curve. Chair legs and the 
legs of other pieces usually extend to 
the hip instead of being mere underpin- 
nings. This may be seen on the piano 
in Mr. Schoen’s living-room, from the 
Macy Exposition. There are also freak 
chairs, and occasionally some splendid 
study in form such as the scooped-out 
boat-like seat in Robert Reid Mac- 
guire’s beautiful music room shown 
by B. Altman & Co. in their Exhibition 
of Twentieth Century Taste. 

Beds are frequently treated with elab- 
oration and are almost invariably placed 
in a niche and on a dais. Frequently 
they are lacquered and decorated with 
gold or silver leaf, and their coverings 
are often extremely exotic, being com- 
posed of soft furs, clipped wool and 
crushed velvets. The standardized sizes 
are forgotten. Josef Hoffmann in his 
boudoir and powder room in the Macy 
Exposition of 1928 built a bed almost 
as large as a hall bedroom. Paul Poiret, 
the great French dressmaker, contrib- 
uted to the Contempora Exposition at 
the Art Center this summer an amazing 
bed which might be called a study in 
curves. On either side of the foot- 
board, composed of two parabolas, twas 
a rounded seat upholstered in dark 
purple satin, matching the main cover- 
let; and on either side of the headboard 
was a cabinet—part of the structure. 
Such a bed might in itself constitute the 
entire furnishing of a room and, there- 
fore, it makes a claim to utility. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted that the 
design is too fantastic to please most 
American taste. 

Bedrooms displayed in the exhibitions 
which have been current in New York 
for several years have shown the most 
exaggerated and extreme features of 
modernism. At that particularly ex- 
citing Exposition of Modern French 
Decorative Art with which Lord & 
Taylor in 1928 pricked our imagina- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“My husband hought me a desk, the children a fountain pen” 


THE EVOLUTION OF A CAREER 


More Light on How a Home-maker May Have a Career 


T would be presumption to se- 
lect so impressive a title for 
that process of change which 
made a practical home-maker 
into a writer without releasing 

her from earlier functions, if I did not 
know that my personal problem is in 
essence the disturber of homes innu- 
merable. Few women escape the eco- 
nomic pressure, the restless, misinter- 
preted desire toward creativity, although 
their aim is often attained at the ex- 
pense of disrupting life for others or 
of being rent with the conflict between 
aspiration and duty. 

Some years ago, a well-known writer, 
wife of a university professor, made a 
loud noise in the world by lamenting 
the conditions which forced her to live 
in a servantless house, to abandon Eu- 
ropean travel, and to make further 
painful sacrifices in order to exist and 
to maintain her children in those _pri- 
vate schools which would insure their 
passing college boards. 


Without Wrecking Her Home 


By Lucy PoATe STEBBINS 


Author of “Old Adam’s Likeness,” etc. 


DRAWING BY JEAN HENRY 


The lady started something. While 
she had her sympathizers, many corre- 
spondents mistook their pens for cud- 
gels. Some went so far as to suggest 
that she who envied the pecuniary ad- 
vantages of her butcher’s wife would 
have done well to marry a butcher. Di- 
rectors of secondary education were in- 
dignant with her arraignment of pub- 
lic schools. 

Privately, I felt myself in worse case 
than the open bewailer of destiny. My 
husband was a professional man, we 
had three children, no car, no servant. 
I had not been in Europe since my 
childhood and supposed that if I went 
again, it would be as a tottering old 
lady who could not see to read her 
guidebook. I felt, moreover, that con- 
ditions were not to be improved by 
scolding and that if I were the profes- 
sor’s wife, instead of attempting to have 
his salary raised—a process involving 
a changed program for the university 
and requiring a long period of time— 





I should try myself to augment the 
family income. She could write, 
couldn’t she? 

If we cultivated the prophetic con- 
sciousness, we should be less amazed 
when rocks roll, apparently with the 
sudden plunge of the avalanche, upon 
our path. Steadily increasing expenses, 
a salary at the maximum, suggest the 
value of making arrangements. As a 
home-maker, I was doing my _ best. 
Whatever critics may say of my writ- 
ing, no one has complained of my cook- 
ery and I call the neighbors to witness 
that I am a good manager. I sewed for 
my children and taught them music. 
Yet, in spite of resourcefulness, finan- 
cial matters did not improve. Our 
baby girl had a long illness and we 
had various expensive hospital experi- 
ences. Suddenly the problem became 
personal. I was no longer interested 
in the professor’s wife. How could I 
augment our own family income? 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Publishers’ Photo Service 


The Bureau of Engraving and Printing in Washington that has been turning out the midget bills for us 


THE LOBBYING SCANDAL 


The Shearer Case Holds the Foreground in Washington, in Spite 
of Plans for Reduction of Armament, Tariff Discussion 
and an Exciting Race on the Potomac 


September 19, 1929. 

PON a Washington surfeited 

with tariff discussion and 

conflicting charges of what 

the tariff bill would cost the 

consumer, groggy with sta- 

tistics of British and American naval 
strength, wearied by the never-ending 
debate over whether the Administration 
is achieving farm relief, there burst the 
Shearer affair. Your correspondent can 
not remember since the early days of 
the Teapot Dome revelations a subject 
of such conversational and argumenta- 
tive possibilities. From the haunts of 
the Washington “cave dwellers,” that 
dwindling group of native aristocracy, so 
exclusive that the rest of society hardly 
realizes it is being excluded, to the 
smoky, littered offices in the House Of- 
fice Building, are debated the problems 
of ethics, propriety and legality in the 
Shearer affair. It is one of the few 
topics of recent months in which opin- 
ions are unaffected by party affiliations 


Even Charles Michelson, brilliant pub- 


By CATHERINE I. HACKETT 


licity director of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, has been unable to 
turn it into ammunition against the Re- 
publican party. 

At the date of writing, every one is 
pretty well agreed that there is no law 
which can touch Mr. Shearer or the 
three shipbuilding companies by whom 
he was employed, by his own statement, 
to work against any international agree- 
ment which would mean a_ smaller 
American navy. ‘The most that is 
looked for is some significant disclosures 
of how much of the popular agitation 
against naval limitation has emanated 
from shipbuilding concerns with finan- 
cial interests involved. Mr. Shearer, 
square-jawed, amiable, efficient “naval 
expert,’ has heard every important 
naval debate in recent years from the 
front row of the House and Senate gal- 
leries; he has furnished long tables of 
statistics on comparative British and 
American naval strength to any num- 
ber of senators; he was to be seen hur- 
rying from one congressional office to 


another whenever naval appropriations 
were under consideration. 

Now such activities are common in 
Washington, where upwards of three 
hundred organizations maintain regular 
legislative lobbies, about ninety per cent 
of them looking to the direct financial 
profit of the persons behind them. Presi- 
dent Hoover, in one of the most scath- 
ing denunciations which has fallen upon 
the ears of Washington correspondents 
in years, admitted the right of anyone 
to ‘express his opinion and engage in 
open propaganda if he wishes.”’ But the 
point about Mr. Shearer was that no 
one knew whom he represented, and his 
effectiveness as a propagandist was enor- 
mously increased by the fact that he 
posed simply as a “patriotic”? naval ex- 
pert. No one would deny his right to 
take payment from the three big ship- 
building corporations named as his em- 
ployers for working against naval reduc- 
tion. The point made by the President 
was that he had engaged in these activi- 
ties secretly in Washington and at the 
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Geneva Conference of 1927; that he 
had not only attempted to influence pub- 
lic opinion and public officials, but had 
actually interfered with international 
negotiations. 

A few defenders of Mr. Shearer and 
his employers have argued that his ac- 
tivities were no different from those of 
lobbyists interested in the tariff, in 
Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam legis- 
lation, in prohibition and farm relief, 
whose employers had financial profits at 
stake. But the tariff works admittedly 
through fostering the prosperity of the 
industries involved in specific rate sched- 
ules; it is the logical thing that they 
should press their claims as vigorously 
as possible. Again, most of the above- 
mentioned topics are shot through with 
politics; whatever is done represents a 
triumph of one political or sectional 
group in the legislative branch of the 
Government over another. But in the 
matter of negotiations on naval limita- 
tion, the Administration is supposedly 
representing the whole nation; interfer- 
ence here is in one sense interference in 
the conduct of foreign affairs. It is “in- 
terference with and propaganda against 
the efforts of the Government,” to quote 
the President again. 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee and 
others who wished the congressional in- 
vestigation broadened to include the ac- 
tivities of peace advocates and organiza- 
tions overlooked the fact that these or- 
ganizations have no financial interest 
and that they carry on their efforts in 
the open. Every senator and congress- 
man knows whom their lobbyists repre- 
sent. 

One question not yet satisfactorily ex- 
plained is why the inquiry is being con- 
ducted by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee, composed ob- 
viously of senators interested in the 
maintenance and efficiency of the Amer- 
ican navy, and not by the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. Senator Hale, chair- 
man of the former, is a sincere advocate 
of preparedness and a large navy; Bor- 
ah, chairman of the second, is the out- 
standing exponent of naval limitation. 
In so far as Shearer’s activities involve 
the question of his relations with Amer- 
ican navy officials, the inquiry is prop- 
erly before the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee; but in so far as they have affected 
the Goverment’s conduct of negotiations 
with other nations, the investigation 
would more properly have been con- 
ducted by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee according to the resolution which 
Senator Borah drew up on first hearing 
of the affair. 


Potential Bombshells 


HE uncovering of the alleged 
propaganda activities of the Beth- 


lehem Shipbuilding Corporation, 
the American Brown Boveri Electric 
Corporation and the Newport News 





Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
against naval limitation, the question of 
how far their influence has been indi- 
rectly exerted through so-called “patri- 
otic” organizations and through political 
“pull” in Washington, is a task which 
would challenge even the ability of 
“Teapot Dome” Walsh, the ablest in- 
vestigator of them all. It has potential 
bombshells which would shake the coun- 
try. What would a committee com- 
posed, say, of Walsh, Borah and Wheel- 
er, who won his laurels as an investi- 
gator in the recent inquiry into Indian 
affairs, uncover from the sinister affair? 
But here we have a subcommittee ap- 
pointed by Senator Hale, headed by Sen- 
ator Shortridge of California, irreverent- 
ly spoken of in certain circles as “pious 
Sam,” and certainly one of the minor 
senators, aided by Henry J. Allen of 
Kansas and Arthur Robinson of Arkan- 
sas—able senators, but not seasoned 
inquisitors. It will take lawyers of 
outstanding brilliance to get from the 
officials of the shipbuilding corporations, 
flanked by high-powered legal counsel, 
anything they do not intend to reveal. 


Ready to Talk 


} R. Shearer, reported to be glory- 
M ing in such a spotlight of pub- 

lic attention as seldom falls to 
the lot of a lobbyist, is ready to tell 
everything. ‘The task of the committee 
is to find an explanation for glaring dis- 
crepancies in statements already made 
by him and by officials of the three ship- 
building corporations concerned as to 
the nature of his activities at the Geneva 
conference ; and second, a matter requir- 
ing an even surer and more delicate 
touch, to go to the bottom of his claim 
that on the eve of the Geneva confer- 
ence he was supplied with secret docu- 
ments on naval strength by unnamed 
persons in the Navy Department. From 
the fact that the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee is conducting the probe, it might be 
inferred that this is the phase which is 
to be stressed. Imagine the blustering 
wrath of an admiral or navy official 
called before the committee on the sus- 
picion that he had had improper deal- 
ings with Mr. Shearer, and you have 
an idea of the situation facing Mr. 
Shortridge and his two committee mem- 
bers. 

Your correspondent has on occasion 
in the past observed that the appearance 
of an admiral as a witness before a 
congressional committee has a strange 
effect on even the most bellicose mem- 
bers—it seems to throw them into a 
state of respect and confusion, a sort of 
““we-are-so-sorry-to-have-caused-you-the - 
trouble-and-we-will-be-honored-if - you - 
will-say-a-few-words” attitude. Mr. 
Shearer having refused to call any 
names, it will be difficult to decide who 
shall be called upon to clear the Navy 
from the serious charge that it supplied 
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him with secret information which he 
has used to block international negotia- 
tions conducted by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile, by order of the President, 
Attorney General Mitchell is ‘“consid- 
ering what measures can be proposed to 
free the country of such influences,” and 
it may be from this source, rather than 
from Congress, there will come the final 
unraveling of the affair. Even should 
no light be thrown on places where 
light should be, the renewal of agitation 
for the early passage of the Caraway bill 
or other legislation regulating lobbying 
activities in Washington is one good re- 
sult of the affair. 

On September 13 Secretary of State 
Stimson said good-morning to the as- 
sembled gentlemen of the press, wasn’t 
it a pleasant day, and he had an an- 
nouncement in which they might be in- 
terested, to the effect that the United 
States is now ready for a naval confer- 
ence with the four other naval powers. 
Further, he would emphasize the point 
that “if we are successful, the race in 
armament is off, not only as regards 
cruisers, but all classes of vessels, and 
an entirely new atmosphere created 
which will benefit the whole attitude in 
relations between Great Britain and the 
United States.” In this simple state- 
ment was recorded the success of months 
of patient effort to arrive at the pre- 
liminary Anglo-American agreement so 
essential to a five-power program of 
naval reduction, the first definite ac- 
complishment in carrying out the pledge 
which President Hoover made seven 
months ago standing on the rain- 
drenched steps of the Capital, and re- 
iterated in his Memorial Day speech 
at Arlington, to work for actual naval 
reduction by international agreement. 


Misleading Figures 


ECRETARY Stimson mildly 
S rebuked certain reputable Wash- 
ington correspondents who have 
written long dispatches loaded with fig- 
ures On comparative tonnages and gun 
power, to be published side by side with 
dispatches from London giving. still 
other figures, as failing to give an “‘ade- 
quate perspective’ to the negotiations of 
recent months. The only difference be- 
tween Britain and America which now 
exists, he said, is in the class of guns to 
be mounted on a certain small amount 
of agreed tonnage. 

It will be remembered that a matter 
of two inches—the difference between 
eight- and ten-inch cruiser guns—dis- 
rupted the Geneva conference of 1927. 
Right here comes in the significance of 
the present situation as compared with 
that of two years ago—to the admirals 
and naval experts who guided those ill- 
fated negotiations, the future of Amer- 
ica hung on those two inches. To Pres- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The annual flight of the League's doves 


AST month found the naval 

negotiations be t ween Great 

Britain and the United States 

at a stage where it was possi- 

ble to plan for a conference in 
January that would include the three 
other naval Powers; the tenth League 
of Nations Assembly considering prob- 
lems of unusual importance; and the 
Young Plan for German reparations 
adopted after weeks of anxious confer- 
ence at the Hague. At home, riots and 
bloodshed followed the mistrial of the 
sixteen Communist labor leaders and 
mill workers of Gastonia; while the 
Shearer case and requests for more 
tariff, please, occupied the Washington 
mind. 


The League Assembly 


REAT matters have been 

brought before the statesmen, 

representing fifty-three nations, 
who convened at Geneva the second of 
September for the tenth annual As- 
sembly of the League of Nations. 
Among them were a proposal to amend 
the League Covenant to harmonize 
it with the basis of the Kellogg Pact— 
renunciation of war; the Root form- 
ula for the adherence of the United 
States to the World Court; M. 
Briand’s proposal for a European fed- 
eration; two significant memoranda, one 
of which concerns a pact for “‘eco- 
nomic solidarity,” which, if ratified, 
would open the way for a three-year 
economic truce in Europe, the benefits 
of which would be open to the United 
States, Great Britain and other non- 
European countries only on a basis of 
reciprocity, the other a customs union 
open to all nations, but actually avail- 


able only to the nations of Europe; and 
China’s plea for reconsideration of the 
so-called ‘‘unequal treaties.’ 

Of most immediate interest to the 
United States is the progress of the 
Root formula for the adherence of the 
United States to the World Court. It 
will be remembered that last spring 
Elihu Root, one of the original framers 
of the World Court statutes, was sent 
unofficially by President Hoover to 
Geneva to work out, with a committee 
of World Court jurists, a mutually 
satisfactory way for the United States 
to join the Court. He presented the 
so-called “Root formula.’ ‘This was 
accepted by the committee for presenta- 
tion to a conference of World Court 
members in Geneva last month. This 
conference gave its formal assent to the 
“formula,” submitted it to the League 
of Nations Assembly, which  unani- 
mously adopted it, after word had been 
given out that Secretary of State Stim- 
son approved the plan and would rec- 
ommend it to the Senate, as meeting 
its objections. This was the final step, 
as far as the League of Nations is con- 
cerned, toward securing American par- 
ticipation in the Court. 

Briefly, the Root formula provides 
that the Court shall not give an ad- 
visory opinion without the consent of 
the United States in any dispute in 
which we are a party or claim an inter- 
est and that if every effort made to 
gain the consent of the United States 
fails, then the United States may with- 
draw from the Court “without any im- 
putation of unfriendliness.”’ 


The Young Plan 


T the last moment the Hague 
Conference was saved, the Young 

Plan for German reparations pay- 
ments was accepted by the representa- 
tives of the governments concerned, and 
June 30, 1930, was fixed as the day by 
which all the occupying Allied troops 
should be out of the Rhineland. Thus, 
subject to ratification by the govern- 
ments, the final financial and _ political 
liquidation of the war seems under way. 
For the past five years, it will be 
remembered, German reparations have 
been provided under the Dawes Plan, 
which fixes the maximum amount that 
Germany shall pay in one year, but not 
the total amount. The Young Plan, 


which does fix the total amount, super- 
sedes the earlier plan, as of November 
1, 1929. Payments, on a sliding scale 
that never brings them to the level 
of the Dawes annuities, will run, 
theoretically, for fifty-eight years and 
then cease. 

Important as is the settlement of this 
post-war fiscal problem (if any fiscal 
problem can be called settled that 
visits the debts of the fathers on a 
yet unborn generation), the settlement 
of the Rhineland occupation problem 
overshadows it in immediate interest. 
The presence of Allied troops has been 
a continual reminder to Germany of 
her political bondage to the Allies. 
Under British and German pressure, 
the Hague Conference promised evac- 
uation in ten months and a half, or 
four and a half years before the date 
fixed by the Versailles Treaty. So 
that the same conference which assured 
Germany of her financtal independence, 
assured her of her political independ- 
ence as well. 

That an agreement on the Young 
Plan for a time seemed jeopardized 
was due to the stand taken by Sir 
Philip Snowden, British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. But now that the 
shouting is over, his stubborn fight for 
a higher percentage of the payments 
and for certain technical adjustments 
seems less an attack on the plan than 
it does a drastic way of securing Brit- 
ish diplomatic independence, after an era 
of close cooperation with France, in the 
interest of the broad policy of post- 
war conciliation to be expected from 
a Labor Government—a policy that 








The farmers want a little mere attention 
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is, aS it happens, in line with that of 
M. Briand, the present French Premier. 

At the same time, be it noted, Sir 
Philip Snowden won most of his points. 
The Powers agreed to restore 82 per 
cent of the reduction made in payments 
to Great Britain in the Young Plan 
and agreed that Great Britain should 
receive about $22,000,000 annually of 
the unconditional annuities (under the 
Young Plan she received practically no 
unconditional payments). It was fur- 
ther decided that payments in kind were 
in no case to last more than ten years 
longer and Italy agreed to buy 100,000 
tons of coal annually from Great 
Britain for three years. 

Sir Philip Snowden’s victory was 
therefore not only diplomatic, it was 
British, and won the approval of all po- 
litical parties at home. 

The Hague Conference ended its 
labors by the appointing of four sub- 
committees to finish its work, the most 
important of which is that charged with 
the organization of the international 
bank through which the _ reparation 
payments are to be cleared. This com- 
mittee is composed of the heads of the 
banks of issue of the six Powers and 
two American bankers, appointed by 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the ex- 
perts’ committee that, with his help, 
worked out the reparations plan. 


The Naval Parley 
LTHOUGH the United States 


and Great Britain have not yet 

reached a complete preliminary 
naval agreement, enough progress has 
been made to permit the announcement 
of plans for a Five Power Naval Con- 
ference, to be held in January. Presi- 
dent Hoover initiated the present 
Anglo-American naval negotiations, but 
it has seemed the better policy for 
Great Britain to stand sponsor for this 
conference, which will be held in 
London. Long and complicated nego- 
tiations are in order as, so far, 
no negotiations have taken place in re- 
gard to the respective sizes of the Jap- 
anese, French and Italian navies. It is 
known that they will ask higher ratios 
in the classes to be considered than were 
accorded them under the Washington 
Treaty. 


Mo b Violen ce 


HE trial of sixteen labor organ- 

izers and mill workers, all Com- 

munists, for murder of Chief of 
Police Aderholt in _ disturbances 
following the strike at the Gastonia, 
North Carolina, textile mills, had 
hardly begun, when one of the jurors 
became violently insane. As _ there 
were no alternates, a mistrial was 
called, and the whole business is to do 
again. But in the meantime the smol- 


dering hate of the mob against the Com- 
munists has broken into flame and 
there has been an aftermath of rioting, 
kidnaping, flogging and death. 

It will be remembered that in the 
interests of justice Judge Barnhill 
granted a change of venue to the de- 
fendants from Gastonia to Charlotte, 
in the neighboring county of Mecklen- 
burg, and made it clear he intended to 
divorce the legal question from the 
cloud of Communist propaganda with 
which the International Labor Defense 
—in charge of the defendants’ case— 
is obscuring the issue. 

Evidence of his wisdom in making 
this move was forthcoming, beginning 
with the day the mistrial was ordered. 
When the news reached Gastonia a 
mob of several hundred men raided the 
strikers’ quarters in Gastonia, and then 
raided strikers’ quarters in a neighbor- 
ing village. Returning to Gastonia, 
they kidnapped three union members 
and beat one of them until he fell un- 
conscious. Members of this same mob 
were at this time in Charlotte, sur- 
rounding the courthouse, with threats 
for the defendants, their counsel, and 
their friends. Here no harm was re- 
ported. The machinery of justice was 
started to apprehend the mob leaders 
and at the same time eight of the strike 
leaders were arrested on a trumped up 
conspiracy charge, but were later re- 
leased for lack of evidence. The cli- 
max of the disorders came when part of 
a mob which had gathered to prevent 
a Communist meeting pursued a truck 
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lion lowes ’em 


Now the British 
full of union members, and after a col- 
lision shot and killed Mrs. Ella May 
Wiggins, a union organizer and mother 
of five young children. 


No “Official” War 


OMEONE has said: “You can not 
hurry the East,” and that may 
partially explain why the Man- 
churian “crisis” drags on from week to 
week. At one period in the past month, 
it appeared to be on the way to a satis- 
factory settlement. At least the Soviet 
Government’s official newspapers an- 
nounced that China and Russia had 
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reached an agreement for settling the 
dangerous dispute arising when the 
Chinese Government took over the 
Chinese Eastern Railway and put a 
number of Soviet employees in jail as 
“propagandists.” But their announce- 
ment seems to have been a little prema- 
ture. China has taken exception to certain 





Mars kicks ut dust in Palestine 


conditions attached, and suggested! that 
the dispute be settled at a future con- 
ference in Berlin. Meantime, cable 
despatches have reported the Man- 
churian-Siberian border “ablaze with 
war.” But as both Russia and China: 
are censoring despatches, one person’s 
guess at the real situation is as good as 
another’s. Certainly there have been 
bombing, skitmishing, and death—but 
noe “official” war. 


In Palestine 


VER since Great Britain, under 
mandate of the League of Nations, 
undertook to keep order in Pales- 

tine, there have been occasional clashes 
between the Arabs and the Jews. The 
recent, and most serious, disturbance, 
was begun by the Arabs in a dispute 
over the Wailing Wall, the shrine at 
which Jewish pilgrims gather to pray 
and mourn. The British Government, 
which seems to have been asleep as the 
crisis developed, rushed warships, air- 
planes and troops to Palestine. It suc- 
ceeded in restoring order and in heading 
off Arab bands advancing from Trans- 
jordania on the East and from Syriz 
to the North, but was not on the scene 
in time to prevent the massacres and 
the town burnings and the looting that 
startled the world. 

Under instructions from Baron Pass- 
field (Sidney Webb), Colonial Secre- 
tary in the Labor Government, the 
British High Commission at Jerusalem 
is collecting evidence as to whether the 
fighting between the Jews and the 
Arabs was “spontaneous” or “precon- 
ceived.” This evidence will be gone 
over by a specially appointed British 
Parliamentary Commission. 

The economic and racial background 
of the recurrent clashes between Arabs 
and Jews is given on page 22. 

September 20, 1929. 
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JEAN ARNOT REID 


Who Makes Banking Easy 


RE you one of 
the generation 
and the finan- 
cial class of 
women who 
used to slink into a bank 
with the furtive air of a 
lady keeping a clandestine 
appointment? One who 
flushed guiltily and seemed 
to admit an intention of 
robbery when the gaze of 
the braided doorman fell 
upon her? One whose 
eyes pleaded with tellers to 
forgive her for the trouble 
she caused them with her 
silly little deposits and her 
probably worthless checks? 
One who would as soon 
have contemplated asking 
the personal help of Eng- 
land’s Queen in finding a 
good cheap dressmaker as 
that of the local banker in 
making investments? One 
who, even before chitchat 
in the Freudian dialect be- 
came familiar, knew that 
she had had a hopéless in- 
feriority complex fastened 
upon her by her dread of 
the institution in which she 
laid away her earnings? 

I am one of those 
women! And I remember with what 
almost incredulous eyes I saw, one day 
when I had made my customarily apolo- 
getic entrance into my bank, a woman 
at a desk on the platform—a_hatless 
woman who obviously belonged there 
for the duration of the working day— 
a woman akin to myself, a mere human 
being—perhaps a humane _ being—one 
whose own mother might have con- 
genital difficulty in adding nine and 
seven, whose own sister might have an 
income under sixty thousand a year and 
yet be dear and worthy. Banking be- 
gan to be revolutionized for me that 
day. 

Some time ago I told Jean Arnot 
Reid, now assistant treasurer of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, 
how a bank had used to make me, a 


By ANNE O’HAGAN 





Miss Reid, who helped create the Association of American Bank 
Women and is now assistant treasurer of the Bankers’ Trust 


small depositor, feel—how miserably 
inadequate, how unworthy the attention 
of the institution, how generally cring- 
ing and worm-like. 

“Then there was something the mat- 
ter with your bank,” she said, “or you 
were not banking at the right place— 
for you.” 

There was indeed something the mat- 
ter with the bank in those days—it had 
not yet introduced the hatless woman 
at the desk on the platform or in the 
woman’s department. It had not in- 
troduced the woman’s department. It 
had not introduced the Miss Reids. 

Now, not so many years later, there 
are some twenty-five hundred women 
bank executives throughout the country. 
(‘‘Executive” is used here to mean a 
person having connection with the 


financial side of banking, 
an official having direct 
contacts with the banking 
public, not heads of filing, 
stenographic or other in- 
ferior departments.) Sixty 
or seventy of these women 
are even now heading for 
the seventh annual conven- 
tion of the Association of 
Bank Women in San Fran- 
cisco from September 30 
till October 4. The Asso- 
ciation, barely eight years 
old, now includes some two 
hundred and fifty of the 


women bank executives 
throughout the country. 


Three or four are presi- 
dents, a few are vice-presi- 
dents and there are numer- 
ous secretaries and man- 
agers of women’s depart- 
ments. 

It would, of course, be 
extravagant to attribute too 
great a measure of this 
change to Miss Reid and 
the four other women who 
in 1921 founded the Asso- 
ciation — Miss Mina 
Bruere, now president of 
the organization, Miss Vir- 
ginia Furman, Mrs. Kay 
Cammack and Mrs. Na- 
thalie Laimbeer. These women bank of- 
ficials were the intelligent response of 
the bankers to the problem afforded by 
an increasing number of women depos- 
itors, of women investors, of women 
owning businesses, managing fortunes, 
earning salaries that required something 
other than the teapot on the shelf or 
the stocking under the mattress to take 
care of their surplus. (It is, in passing, 
instructive to observe that the banking 
profession, though not primarily a sen- 
timental one, not passionately propa- 
gandists of feminism, has not barricaded 
itself behind the claim that their women 
clients “would rather advise with men,” 
“put more reliance on men’s judgment 
and experience than on women’s.’’) 

Now, as these women heads of wom- 
en’s divisions and departments were the 
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product of the intelligent bankers’ effort 
to adapt their institutions to new con- 
ditions, so the Association of American 
Bank Women was the product of the in- 
telligent effort of these new executives 
to meet the conditions in response to 
which they had been created. They 
found themselves in the process of form- 
ing a new profession for women; what 
should be its standards of service to in- 
stitutions and clients, of dignity in its 
own persounel so far as these standards 
were in the hands of the women execu- 
tives to establish? They found that they 
needed mutual enlightenment, the stim- 
ulation of exchanged experiences, the 
strength of cooperation. So the little 
group of five adventurously organized 
the Association of American Bank Wom- 
en. 


TS purposes were set forth thus: 

“To encourage mutual helpfulness 

and cooperation among its members 
with the end in view of making them- 
selves increasingly valuable to the insti- 
tutions with which they are assocfated ; 
to help not only its members but other 
women wishing to take up the same 
type of work; to take advantage of op- 
portunities which may come to the at- 
tention of the Association from time to 
time; at all times to uphold the dignity 
and integrity of women associated with 
(or employed by) banks.” 

Less than a year ago, upon Miss 
Reid’s retirement from two terms as 
president of the Association, its monthly 
publication, the 4. B. W. News, said 
that it would be vain to attempt a 
more suitable summation of the services 
rendered by her to the Association than 
that contained in the resolution. ‘She 
was not alone the author of this resolu- 
tion but she has been one of its 
chief exponents—exponent in 
the ordinary sense and in the al- 
gebraic sense ‘indicating a pow- 
er’.”’ 

For two years after its for- 
mation, she was treasurer of 
the organization. The News 
said: “Miss Reid’s rugged hon- 
esty and Scotch thrift have de- 
manded a dollar on the balance 
sheet before the organization 
was committed to the expendi- 
ture of half a dollar, and her 
insistence upon this point has 
cleared the Association of a 
small debt and placed a sub- 
stantial balance in the treas- 
ury.” 

Following her treasurership, 
she was vice-president for two years, 
during which time she also edited the 
News. In 1926 she became president. 
and during her first term in this posi- 
tion she forwarded the creation of a 
finance committee and the careful 
budgeting of the Association’s exnendi- 
tures. She presided at the annual con- 
ventions both during her own presidency 





and once during her vice-presidency. 
For the first three years of its existence, 
she was chairman of the general con- 
vention committee. 

It all sounds, perhaps, a little formi- 
dable. Can this organizer, this leader, 
this experienced presiding officer, this 
unswervable budgeter, who was _ un- 
doubtedly born with a balance sheet in 
her hand and lisping the day’s rate of 
exchange, this executive whom the 
Bankers’ Trust Company has advanced 
in the banking hierarchy to assistant 
treasurer—can such a person be one who 
will smooth the path and loosen the 
tongue of, let us say, the scared and in- 
articulate widow of a man who didn’t 
believe in letting his wife know about 
his business? Can she sympathize with 
and yet sensibly guide the young woman 
whose wish to save for a distant and 
hypothetical old age wars with all the 
wishes of her youth for travel and 
clothes and a sport coupé? Can she, 
when the little endowment policy falls 
due, tactfully substitute a more lasting 
form of enjoyment and investment to 
take the place of a heart’s desire for a 
trip to the African desert? And can 
she possibly have such imagination and 
such wisdom as to know when a trip 
to the desert is the sound investment, 
and the handsome collection of certifi- 
cates, no matter how good and stable the 
stock, is as waste paper? 

Amazingly she is! Yet perhaps not 
so amazingly. Perhaps those gifts of 
imagination, understanding, humor, 
which irradiate her, are the very qualities 
which all sucessful women executives 
in banks must have. 

She has humor and she has wit. She 
has already been quoted in the Woman's 
Journal with a phrase of classic pun- 


MISS AMANDA 


By Brirpsatt Otts Eprey 


She stood at the end of the village street 

Her gloved hands holding her pound of tea, 
Watching the long gray train flash past 

On its whistling way from sea to sea. 
As it met the curve with a final twist, 

And slid from sight, leaving swirling dust 
And fluttering paper to mark its place, 


A look of wonder and vague distrust 
Passed for a minute over the face 
Of old Miss Amanda waiting there, 


(Her gloved hands holding her pound of tea). 


“Folks are so crazy to go somewhere,” 


She mused, as she daintily crossed the track, 


“How kin they be certain of gettin’ back?” 


—From RIVETS, The Mosher Press. 


gency, when, last autumn, she condensed 
her opinion of the die-hardest of all the 
antis, Lord Birkenhead, thus: “He has 
merely sent out his birthday card.” She 
was more amused than irritated by the 
gentleman’s pronouncements on the fail- 
ure of women in all walks of life; and 
she wasted no emotion on him but went 
on with the business of the age in which 


she was living, leaving all mediaeval fos- 
sils to their own proper shelves in the 
intellectual museums of antiquities. 


sparkle is never merely ap- 

pliquéd, but is a golden thread 
running through the warp of her mental 
fabric. Once or twice, at least, her 
speeches as presiding officer or as toast- 
mistress at Bank Women affairs have 
taken the form of a fairy story, gay, 
imaginative—and of an intense earnest- 
ness! Once upon a time, one recalls, 
there was an Aesop, there was a La Fon- 
taine. And more recently a Mr. George 
Ade. It is a form of instruction, of 
preachment if you will, that appeals to 
the witty. 

When serious young women, in col- 
lege vocational guidance courses, who 
have heard Miss Reid speak (the Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women, among its 
many activities, furnishes speakers for 
such courses) write to her, announcing 
their intention to devote themselves to 
differential calculus, with the Business 
Cycle and Babson’s Reports for light 
reading, in preparation for their life 
work in banking, she is apt to reply 
suggesting even more intensive work in 
history and literature—those two great 
sources of information about human na- 
ture for those to whom length of years 
and multiplicity of contacts have not 
yet supplied it. Human beings, human 
nature, in her opinion are fundamental- 
ly the material with which the bank 
women must work. The technique of 
banking is another and, on the whole, 
a lesser matter. 

Her conviction as to this is based at 
least in part upon her own experience. 
Not only is her background that of a 

home full of music and of 
books, of conversation and of 
that high, impersonal argument 
which is about the best gift of 
civilization to society; not only 
are her school recollections 
those of an institution a million 
miles removed from schools of 
business administration—she is 
“a Farmington girl’; but her 
first career was made in an art 
worlds away from high finance. 
She was a miniature painter. 
She was a distinguished one, a 
member of the American So- 
ciety of Miniature Painters and 
of the National Association of 
Women Painters and Sculptors. 
She was happy in the exercise 
of her gift and in the recogni- 
tion she received for it. 

Then the World War came along 
and profoundly shook her, as it did 
thousands of other young people. She 
couldn’t go on painting pictures, she felt, 
while the world, overwhelmingly though 
it was proving its need of beauty, 
needed other things more immediately. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A street scene in Jerusalem that gives an idea of the number of racial groups repre- 


sented in the Palestine mandate 


Cross Currents in Palestine 


A Jewish National Home or an Independent Arab State? Behind the 
Recent Violence Lies a Complicated Story of Con- 
flicting Interests Told in Clear Brevity 


HE violence which the last 
month has seen in Palestine 
raises in the minds of all 
thoughtful people a number of 
questions as to the future of 
that country and. as to the administra- 
tive measures which should be taken to 
ensure the greatest happiness of its in- 
habitants in the years that are ahead of 
them. No plans for the future can be 
laid down, however, without a careful 
and frank examination of the policies 
pursued in the past and of the effects 
those policies have had upon the various 
sections of the population. Detailed in- 
vestigation and analysis are for the spe- 
cialist and the administrator; but a few 
of the main features of Palestine’s re- 
cent history are readily to be learned 
from the various documentary sources 
already available. 
Great Britain, when it undertook al- 
most a decade ago to administer Pales- 
tine as a sacred trust of civilization, un- 


By EvizaBpetu P. MACCALLUM 


Author of “The Nationalist Crusade in Syria” 


der the general supervision of the 
League of Nations, promised to keep 
three ends in view. It would be re- 
sponsible for placing the country under 
such political, administrative and eco- 
nomic conditions as would secure the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish National Home 
there. It would promote the develop- 
ment of self-governing institutions in 
Palestine. It would safeguard the civil 
and religious rights of all the inhabi- 
tants, irrespective of race and religion. 

That substantial obstacles stood in the 
way of achieving this threefold object 
none realized better than the British ad- 
ministrators who assumed control of the 
Palestine civil administration in July, 
1920. But there were obvious advan- 
tages to Great Britain in occupying 
Palestine, since it flanked the Suez 
Canal and commanded the overland ap- 
proach to India; and the British Gov- 
ernment decided that it would shoulder 
whatever difficulties might come, in the 


hope that some means could be devised 
for serving the interests not only of the 
British Empire but also of the various 
racial and religious groups concentrated 
in that small territory. 

The first difficulty faced by the Brit- 
ish authorities was the strong agitation 
for independence they found in Pales- 
tine. The Arab _ inhabitants—who 
formed roughly seven-eighths of the en- 
tire population—did not wish to have a 
British substituted for a Turkish admin- 
istration. What they desired was inde- 
pendence. War-time promises of Great 
Britain to one of the Arab leaders, 
coupled with a further Anglo-French 
declaration to the Arab peoples them- 
selves at the close of the war, had led 
the inhabitants of Palestine, in common 
with the people of Syria, to expect the 
establishment of a great Arab federa- 
tion free from foreign domination, al- 
though benefiting perhaps from the ad- 
vice of foreign experts. The discovery 
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that Great Britain did not intend after 
all to aid in establishing this independent 
Arab federation and the further discov- 
ery that the League of Nations support- 
ed the intention of Great Britain and 
France to occupy the whole area, became 
a source of bitterness and of disaffection 
among Arab nationalists all through the 
Near and Middle East. 

A second obstacle to British success 
in Palestine was the existence of an ap- 
prehension among the Arabs lest the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish National Home 
in their midst would result in the sub- 
ordination of the Arab population, Arab 
culture and the Arabic language. They 
feared that Jewish immigration would 
be of such overwhelming proportions 
that it would be impossible for the 
Arabs to hold their own against it. Just 
what proportion of the fourteen million 
Jews in various parts of the world in- 
tended to settle in Palestine they did 
not know. But inasmuch as the Arabs 
themselves did not number three-quar- 
ters of a million they felt that there 
was cause for alarm. 

Officers of the Zionist Organization 
who had been responsible both for es- 
tablishing Jewish colonies in Palestine 
before the war and for interesting the 
British Government in the creation of a 
Jewish National Home in the country 
were careful to avoid extreme state- 
ments of the sort which would confirm 
the fears of the Arabs. But there were a 
number of other Jewish enthusiasts who 
spoke and wrote freely of their hope 
that Palestine would before long become 
Jewish in the same sense as England 
was English. The majority of the Arabs 
jumped to the conclusion, during the 
early period of the British civil admin- 
istration, that it was the latter group of 
enthusiasts who represented the real 
objects of world Jewry. Rumors came 
into being that the British Government 
was going to expropriate Arab lands and 
turn them over to Jewish immigrants. 
Other fears, which turned out to be 
equally baseless, also took hold upon the 
Arabs and increased the distrust with 
which they viewed British policies in 
general. 

Many of the Arab leaders were con- 
vinced that Great Britain’s motive in 
supporting the Jewish National Home 
policy was its desire to introduce into 
the country a population which might 
be counted on to be loyal to Great Brit- 
ain in case of special emergency in the 
Near East. They came to look upon 
Zionism as a weapon utilized by Great 
Britain against the development of Arab 
nationalism. Economic and other ad- 
vantages which individual Arabs and 
whole Arab communities enjoyed as a re- 
sult of Zionist activities were pleasant in 
themselves, but Arabs were far from ad- 
mitting that they could compensate for 
the possible loss of that Arab supremacy 
in Palestine which had formerly been 
and still was their dearest dream. They 





desired a return to the glorious past— 
the past which had seen a great Arab 
Empire in the Near and Middle East 
and the rise of an Arab culture far sur- 
passing that of its neighbors. 


Growth of Zionism 


RABS in Palestine were not, how- 
A ever, the only people who cher- 
ished nationalist ideals in relation 

to that country. Since 1897 Zionist 
Jews the world over had pledged them- 


This is an article in the Depart- 
ment of International Relations, 
which aims to clarify some impor- 
tant subject each month. In con- 
ducting it the editors have the co- 
operation of Josephine Schain, 
Corresponding Secretary of the 
Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War, and Raymond T. 
Rich, General Secretary of the 
World Peace Foundation 


selves to work for the revival of a Jew- 
ish National Home in Palestine, which 
should be a center for the free growth 
of a Jewish culture in the future as it 
had been during the perioc of Jewish 
independence in the past. Even before 
1897 colonies of Jewish immigrants had 
been established in the country; their 
number was soon increased, and after 
Great Britain declared its support of 
the Zionist project by the famous Bal- 
four Declaration in 1917, Jewish immi- 
gration grew perceptibly. At the time 
of the Armistice the Jewish population 
of Palestine was estimated at 55,000; 
today it is estimated to be almost three 
times as great. There were 17 Jewish 
agricultural settlements in Palestine in 
1901; in 1927 there were 104. The 
number of Jewish inhabitants of these 
agricultural communities increased dur- 
ing the same period from 4,700 to 30,- 
500. 

Meanwhile urban centers also claimed 
a good proportion of Jewish immigrants 
to Palestine. An all-Jewish city, Tel 
Aviv, rose on the outskirts of the city 
of Jaffa, while Jewish suburbs sprang 
up about the city of Jerusalem. New in- 
dustries were established in these and 
other cities, and cooperative institutions, 
banks, hospitals, health service and 
schools came into being to meet the 
needs primarily, although not exclusive- 
ly, of the new population. Supported 
by the gifts of Jews in all parts of the 
world, such special projects in Palestine 
did not have to wait upon the achieve- 
ment of financial success by the immi- 
grants themselves to come into existence. 
Yearly the base of support was broad- 
ened until a month and a half ago an 
agreement was finally reached between 
Zionists and non-Zionists whereby the 
material and moral support of the lat- 
ter were formally pledged for the fu- 
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ture to the experiment of promoting 
Jewish settlement in the old homeland. 

Although it was British support of 
the Zionist program which made pos- 
sible its post-war application, the Zion- 
ists have not been altogether satisfied 
with the day-to-day cooperation they 
have received from British administra- 
tive officials in Palestine. They have 
complained, sometimes because the Brit- 
ish authorities have been slow to set 
aside state lands, as they promised to 
do, for close settlement by the Jews; 
sometimes because Jews in Europe, seek- 
ing to go to Palestine after selling out 
their former interests, have been met by 
the statement that they can not be ad- 
mitted, and this in spite of the fact that 
Great Britain has given Jews to under- 
stand that they are to be in Palestine as 
of right and not on sufferance. There 
were complaints, too, that the Palestine 
administration forced the Jews to shoul- 
der the expense of maintaining a variety 
of public services which it is usually the 
function of a government to provide. 
Rather than do without these services 
the Jews met the required expenditure ; 
but they did not consider the arrange- 
ment a fair one. They did not relish, 
for instance, the necessity which required 
them to pay taxes for public education 
when practically all Jewish children at- 
tended private Jewish schools supported 
largely by Jewish funds. 

What the British authorities in Pal- 
estine have actually been facing is the 
task of reconciling two conflicting na- 
tionalisms. And there has been little 
prospect of satisfying either by pursuing 
a middle course. in the matter of land 
distribution, for example, it was natural 
that the Arabs should oppose the leasing 
of state lands to Jewish immigrants 
whenever there were prior claims of 
Arabs with respect to such lands. It 
was natural, too, when the British au- 
thorities felt bound in any particular 
case to acknowledge the justice of a 
claim on such land put forward by 
Arabs, that Jews who had expected to 
lease it for settlement purposes should 
be disappointed and vent that disappoint- 
ment in attacks on the administration. 

In the matter of immigration, again, 
Arab representations were constantly be- 
ing made for its restriction. From 1922 
to 1925 Jewish immigration increased 
by leaps and bounds and when in the 
latter year almost 34,000 Jewish immi- 
grants entered Palestine, Arabs talked 
bitterly in terms of “invasion.” 


Restricting Immigration 


HE early post-war years were 
boom years, but in 1925 economic 
depression set in and soon reached 
such depths that it became plain that 
immigration must be restricted to a min- 
imum. It followed naturally that Arabs 
were pleased and Jews displeased by the 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Margaret Hayden Rorke 


A Woman’s Word 
on Color 


By FLorENcE Morton 


ITH what tints and tones mi- 

lady of fashion will be adorning 

herself a year from now is a 
matter that rests not so much on the 
knees of the gods—as the layman might 
suspect—as on the desk of a woman, 
Margaret Hayden Rorke by name. 

Mrs. Rorke is America’s color arbiter. 
Not only does she decide what shades 
are to be used, but she also embellishes 
them with ornamental names and 
launches their career in industry; and by 
the time the woman on the street is re- 
sponding to her dictum, she is already 
busy mapping out the color scheme of 
the following year. Not single-handed, 
of course. The big silk men, woolen 
men, millinery men and so on, have 
their say. But they say it in confer- 
ences which Mrs. Rorke initiates and 
over which she presides; and their joint 
decisions go to the dye vats and looms 
of the country through a color clearing 
house which is largely Mrs. Rorke her- 
self. It bears the title, Textile Color 
Card Association of the United States; 
she is its managing director. 

If you would see how the particular 
shades that portray the American scene 
arrive, you should find your way to an 
upper floor suite in a certain New York 
office building. It is a big, airy room, 
restful in its browns, tans and taupe. 


The refectory table has been dragged 
from the tapestry-hung wall, covered 
with a lace cloth and set for luncheon, 
with the roomy davenport near by; 
while the graceful little desk withdraws 
itself inconspicuously into a corner. The 
hostess herself—and hostess she is in 
every sense of the word—a tall, striking- 
looking woman, both vivacious and well 
poised—‘‘did” the room, her private of- 
fice, with a psychological purpose in 
mind. A pleasing place it should be, 
she thought, where rushed executives 
would feel inclined to linger until her 
business with them was accomplished ; 
and to this end, she finds, the room 
works very well. 

A good deal of Mrs. Rorke’s success 
depends upon her skill in managing 
men. The widely diversified member- 
ship of her association must be got to- 
gether in more or less agreement on the 
colors the country is to reflect. First, 
the committees representing the separate 
trades must be made to function in uni- 
son; then, there must be harmony among 
the various committees, for the woman 
of today, no longer the patchwork 
product of many independent fashion 
industries, insists upon being an ensem- 
ble. Most of the ideas with which these 
groups work come from Mrs. Rorke. 
Sometimes she gets them from unwieldy 
library volumes, sometimes from the 
glass cases of museums. Now a frag- 
ment of ancient pottery picked up in an 
Old World shop initiates a color cur- 
rent that terminates eventually in the 
latest mode in evening wraps. Again, 
the thought comes literally out of the 
sky; for Mrs. Rorke is an enthusiastic 
traveler by air during the three months 
she spends in Europe every year, and 
flying, she finds, stimulates inspiration. 

The Textile Color Card Association 
grew out of a wartime need, when 
America was suddenly cut off from 
European fashion dictation. As a wom- 
an of color sense plus general ability, 
Mrs. Rorke was invited by manufac- 
turers to head it. The suffrage cam- 
paign, in which she had worked ardent- 
ly, was done, society did not hold her 
enthralled, nor did her three sons com- 
pletely absorb her energies; and so she 
decided to undertake the job. It pre- 
sented for her the vision of an organi- 
zation powerful and influential enough 
to furnish the channel for new color in- 
spiration generally and, in addition, to 
standardize and control color usage, 
eliminating the enormous losses resulting 
from goods that fail to sell simply be- 
cause they show the wrong shade. 





In her hands the association has 
grown from one hundred to two thou 
sand members. Seventeen countries are 
represented in the membership, and in 
twenty-seven countries the association’s 
color cards circulate. 

The backbone of Mrs. Rorke’s work 
is her standard chart, seldom changing, 
of one hundred and ninety-two colors 
used at all times. Every six months, al- 
Ways a year in advance, a series of sea- 
sonal cards is drawn up, one for silk 
manufacturers, one for makers of wool- 
ens, another for milliners, and others 
for hosiery manufacturers and for mak- 
ers of shoes and leather goods. These 
show some of the new shades that in- 
trigue, and bewilder, us. Still another 
card is issued now and then of high- 
lights to be stressed for novelty’s sake. 
All colors, whenever and wherever set 
down, have names that never change, 
no matter how often they reappear, and 
cable numbers by which they may be 
ordered around the world; so that, if a 
woman in Madagascar needs a piece of 
silk to patch a “cloud blue” dress, it 
may be got for her from America with- 
out even sending a sample. 

In addition to the cards, a steady 
stream of color information and news 
flows from Mrs. Rorke’s office, and 
therein occurs a seemingly endless suc- 
cession ot color consultations. One of 
her out-of-the-ordinary services is being 
performed for the United States 
Government in the issuance of the first 
army color card of any country, stand- 
ardizing the exact hues to reappear in 
the returning blue uniform. 


“Judge Mary” 
By Ciarice F. WHITE 


MORALS court — Municipal 

Court Room No. 1, Cleveland 

City Hall. Nine o’clock almost 
any morning. Behind the big judicial 
desk is the small figure of a woman, 
Judge Mary B. Grossman, whose ability 
to combine justice with sympathy, legal 
wisdom with common sense, has been 
previously proved through all the 
branches of a municipal judgeship—the 
conciliation court, the traffic court, the 
civil court. Her black hair is smoothly 
coiffed. Her dark blue gown is plainly 
but modishly fashioned. Her dignity, 
as she faces the heterogeneous group of 
people who are booked for that day’s 
docket, belies the humorous quirk to her 
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mouth and the sympathy in her eye. 

The first case called is that of a young 
girl who is up on that rather all-inclu- 
sive charge, “delinquency.” And it 
doesn’t take long to see why this court 
requires a presiding judge who is inter- 
ested in the reconstruction of human 
beings rather than just some one to mete 
out prison sentences. 

As Judge Grossman said to me dur- 
ing court recess: ‘Clinic sentences are 
more to be desired in a great many cases 
than prison sentences. Many times, 
through the cooperation of the accused 
and the Probation Department, those 
responsible for such delinquencies have 
been apprehended and brought to jus- 
tice. The Morals Court, you know, was 
created as a part of the police court to 
haudle all vice and crime cases which 
have a sex foundation. 

“Not all of the cases are serious, 
however; in fact, some are really laugh- 
able,” continued Judge Grossman. “But 
long ago I learned what it means to be 
‘sober as a judge.’ The layman would 
be astonished equally at the trivial 
foundation of a case which required the 
description in court of the new way of 
playing ‘post office’ in order to judge an 
assault and battery charge, and the trag- 
edy in the background of some of the 
more serious cases.” 

On the Cleveland Morals Bench, 
municipal judges rotate during their 
terms of office, and in the two years 
since it was created Judge Grossman has 
served sixteen months. And the Safety 
Director says she is “better than a hun- 
dred policemen.” 

Sympathy and understanding Judge 
Grossman also has in plenty. ‘When I 
was presiding in conciliation court, my 
feelings were torn between the poor 
tailor, for instance, who had made a mis- 
fit garment, and his victim, who was 
suing for the return of his initial pay- 
ment,” she said. “Incidentally, I 
learned during this process the exact 
height a man’s trousers should be above 
the floor, the correct set of the vest and 
the roll of the coat collar. Oh, being a 
judge is a very illuminating business.” 

“What is your hobby?” I asked. “My 
job,” she answered. ‘Each case brings 
its interesting story of human problems, 
grave and gay, and every lawsuit is 
much more than a case involving dollars 
and cents.” 

Judge Grossman insists that her years 
of preparation for her chosen profession 
have been singularly devoid of thrills, 
and refers to her “long and unvaried 
past.” She says that she just naturally 
drifted into her career. After her grad- 
uation from high school, she took a sec- 
retarial course in a business college, 
served as private secretary to a lawyer 
cousin, and, becoming interested in law, 
studied at night at the Cleveland law 
school. She passed the bar examination 
in 1912 and established her own office 








Judge Mary B. Grossman 


in 1914. She was elected to the munic- 
ipal judgeship in 1923, three years after 
the suffrage amendment passed. 

The woman’s movement has had her 
constant support. She served on the 
governing board of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of Greater Cleveland, was presi- 
dent of the Wage Earners Suffrage 
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League and a charter member of the 
Women’s City Club. Recently she was 
elected director and assistant  treas- 
urer of the latter organization. She 
signed the charter of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club and helped 
to incorporate the Women’s Protective 
Association. 

In her legal work Judge Grossman 
has been “first” in several things. She 
was the first woman to be admitted as 
a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the first woman member of 
the Commercial Law League of Amer- 
ica. She was the first woman judge to 
serve in traffic’ court, and the only 
woman ever to serve on the Morals 
Bench. 

“Judge Mary,” as she is familiarly 
known to thousands, is very popular 
among clubs and organizations be- 
cause her legal mind, to the tune of 
artful sarcasm and keen wit, scrutinizes 
all measures under consideration and 
avoids many a disastrous mistake. But 
beyond her mental endowment, her initi- 
ative, her ability to concentrate, her 
willingness to work hard, is that human 
richness which has made her not only a 
much-sought-after committee member 
but a pioneer judge. 


A Wedding Cake Specialist 


By Dora ALBERT 


IFTY years ago there came to the 

lonely shores of Newfoundland a 

slim young girl from Paris with 
dark chestnut hair and brown dancing 
eyes. She had spent her early idyllic 
years wandering through the enchanted 
gardens of France and through the mag- 
nificent palaces at Versailles, sketch book 
in hand; she had passed many happy 
hours amidst the Tuileries; yet now at 
eighteen she settled down to the bleak 
existence of a wind-swept coast. This 
high-spirited girl became the wife of a 
Breton fisherman and went to live on the 
island of St. Pierre. 

Since the young fisherman was 
wealthy for the place he lived in, life 
was calm for Madame Blanche even 
though the new environment was 
strange. But one day everything she 
owned was swept away by a storm at 
sea. Then came a further blow—the 
English would not permit those who had 
lived at St. Pierre-Miquelon to visit 
their islands for bait. 

For a time Madame Blanche and her 
husband worked together to make both 
ends meet, until he, worn out and weary 
with the struggle, closed his eyes in his 
last sleep, leaving his wife with the 
burden of supporting their five children, 
three boys and two girls. 

It was then that this delicately nur- 
tured girl from Paris began to know the 


meaning of real want, as she sat and 
sewed by a dim light, until at last, with 
less than $100 in her pocket and with 
no prospects ahead of her, with nothing 
to fortify her but her courage, she de- 
cided to come to New York. 

For more than a month she engaged in 
a desperate search for work until in a 
small bakeshop she met, and for a few 
years collaborated with, an English- 
woman who knew by memory many 
wonderful recipes that had come down 
in her family from generation to genera- 
tion. Of these none was more difficult 
to make than an old-fashioned wedding 
cake; none required such elaborate care, 
but none was so delicious when it was 
finished. What Madame Blanche 
sought was perfection—no less. Lus- 
cious though the dark fruit cake was, 
she felt that there were many things in 
the recipe that would have to be changed 
before she could make wedding cakes her 
lifework. 

Many were the hours she spent in the 
kitchen, baking the dark fruit cake first 
one way and then another, until at last 
she knew that never before had such 
wedding cakes been made. Dark brown 
in color, glistening with spun sugar, 
decorated with columns, arches and col- 
onnades, they rose summit upon summit 
like a towered castle, recalling in perish- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Editonally Speaking 


New (and Good) Ideas 


WO suggestions referred to in this number, 

if carried out, would overthrow old political 

traditions with a gratifying crash. One is the 
suggestion made by Anne O’Hare McCormick (page 
7) for the substitution of an expert for a purely 
political attitude toward the tariff. It seems obvi- 
ous to the point of triteness that the tariff should be 
administered by non-political experts, who have an 
economic understanding rather than merely urgent 
constituents with personal interests. Now, in addi- 
tion, the idea is being urged, in the Senate, that a 
little closer study of income tax returns and such 
data would determine whether or not manufacturers 
demanding increases really need “protection” or are 
only wanting profits. The merit of that too seems 
obvious. 

The other suggestion is about lobbying, developed 
as a result of widespread indignation over the paid 
propaganda against navy reduction disclosed through 
the Shearer scandal discussed by Miss Hackett on page 
17. It is proposed that lobbyists shall declare their 
motive power—who hires them, and for how much. 
Lobbying is no offense, provided it is open and above 
board; lobbying like that charged against Mr. Shear- 
er, ostensibly disinterested opinion, actually in the 
direct interest of shipping companies, is very different. 
But if this scandal brings about this reform, it will 


not be all loss. 
* * * 


A Test for Reformers 
FEW months ago Mrs. Pauline Sabin, New 


York Republican committeewoman, withdrew 

from politics, and gave as a reason her desire 
to devote more activity to the abolition of prohibition. 
A conference of women is soon to meet under her di- 
rection to consider the terrible state of lawlessness in 
the country. The women who are sponsoring the con- 
ference believe the lamentable state of affairs is caused 
by prohibition. 

Surely lawlessness is here. Listen to the comment 
by a brilliant American woman who writes me: 

“T have been studying a family who lives under us 
in our apartment house, and whose highest pleasure 
is a drinking party where every one, at 3 A. M., 
is drunk, maudlin and noisy. Here are some com- 
ponent parts of the picture: a successful automobile 
dealer, no education, income anywhere from $30,- 
000 to $50,000 a year, no love of reading, no love 
of nature, art or culture, no civic or social respon- 
sibility, aping what he believes are the proper signs 
of affluent aristocracy in clothes, furniture, maids, 
wife’s idleness. But no imitation is evident of the 
responsibilities and public spirit which the majority 
of well-to-do people recognized thirty years ago; no 
church life, no concern about the poor or unfortu- 
nate, no aim at all except to get more money in 


order to have a bigger and better time, which means 
nothing but drinking parties. 

“T believe this family life to be typical of a large 
number of American homes. None of the ancient 
virtues—truth, honesty, generosity, frugal, simple liv- 
ing upon which our country was built—are to be 
found within them. From such homes come cor- 
rupt business and politics; alleged newsprint com- 
panies buying the press, public utilities putting prop- 
aganda into the schools, ship building companies fight- 
ing disarmament under cover, political parties pay- 
ing off election obligations with tariff raises. 

“Why is it? What will bring back the moral 
fibre and conscience of earlier days? ‘This condition 
is not due to prohibition. Indeed it would have been 
unspeakably worse without it. To me, it seems to 
have been caused by (1) After-war reaction, (2) 
Cutting loose from organized religion before individ- 
ual moral standards were formulated, (3) Unheard 
of rapidity and ease of acquiring wealth. Can the 
old virtues return without the discipline of a long 
period of hard times?” 

With this analysis I agree even to the remedy. 

When the expected conference meets, I venture 
to suggest that the Chairman might appropriately 
begin: “Ladies, those who would solve the prob- 
lem of lawlessness must themselves qualify for the 
task, by being guiltless of that sin. Therefore | 
pronounce all who have purchased, sold, distributed, 
served or drunk bootlegger’s alcoholic beverages un- 
fitted to the task before us. Will all such leave the 
room? The remainder may find a way to order and 
decency, and if so, it will be welcome to the nation 
at large.” —CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


* * * 


The Extravagant Sex 








cient fiction that women are the extravagant 

sex? Invented, perhaps, by the kind of man 
who, when his wife timidly asked for some money, de- 
manded, “What did you do with that half dollar I 
gave you a month ago?’’—it has never been true of 
more than a very small proportion of women. 

The golddigger is a much advertised type, but she 
has never been a large class. Even in the days when 
women were property and had to rely on powers of 
cajolery for their livelihood, they counted pennies and 
saved and scraped, because of necessity. Men have 
had the pocketbooks and, naturally, they have spent as 
they pleased. When they have called women extrav- 


D OES any one still believe seriously in the an- 
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agant women have smiled and said nothing, knowing 
in their hearts that their menfolks could put it all 
over them as spenders. 

As they have gone out into the world, their educa- 
tion in thrift has continued. They have had to get 
along on lower wages than men. They have had to 
manage their businesses and institutions of all kinds 
on smaller sums than men. Women’s clubs and wom- 
en’s organizations are run with a thrift that men know 
nothing about. 

Now they have had the beginnings of experience in 
running a political campaign, and at the final meet- 
ing of Republican Committeewomen at Republican 
headquarters Mr. J. R. Nutt, treasurer of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, praised them for their 
diligence and thrift. ‘Women may be extravagant in 
their own homes with their own money,” he said, “but 
experiences last year prove that in political campaign 
work they can make one dollar do the work of ten.” 
But the women were not unduly elated. 

Perhaps some day, as women become more influ- 
ential, political campaigns will be run without pledg- 
ing the party to pay back the huge contributions made 
by interested business men through boosted tariff rates 
and other special privileges. 


* * 


Another Door Opens 
Fen the first time in New York City a symphony 


orchestra is opening its ranks to women players. 

Musical ability regardless of sex is to govern the 
selection of new members of the Conductorless Sym- 
phony Orchestra. This orchestra, formerly known as 
the American Symphonic Ensemble, will begin by tak- 
ing women for the strings, and will gradually extend 
the opportunity to players of other instruments. 

It has been a gross injustice in the past that this 
means of livelibood for musicians has been closed to 
women, no matter how fine their attainments. Or- 
chestras in Europe and some in other cities of the 
United States have accepted a few women as players, 
but the great orchestras of New York City have barred 
them, with the one exception of harpists. 

The training a musician gets behind a player’s desk 
and especially as an orchestral conductor is invaluable 
for one who would compose music. Women have been 
accused of having little talent for composition, but so 
far the usual experiences through which composers have 
been trained have been denied them. 


* *K 


Can Your Neighbors Read? 


T is a pleasant example that President Hoover 

has set in the matter of neighborly help to the 

illiterate. Down near his mountain camp at 
Madison, Virginia, he found an eleven-year-old boy 
who could not read or write. There were six 
brothers and a sister in the same case, and they all 
said that if “Pa” or “Ma” could read and write, 
the children knew nothing of it. So deep was their 
illiteracy that these people had never heard of Lind- 
bergh! ‘The President was interested, and decided 
to do something. The result was that the father 
was made chairman of a local committee, the Presi- 
dent made himself responsible for a larger one, con- 





tributing a goodly sum of money himself, and a 
school has been started in that region where no school 
was before. It was a neighborly act. But these 
children were only a handful out of the 500,000 il- 
literates like them in this country, who await a sim- 
ilar friendly effort. Those who—notably the Na- 
tional Illiteracy Crusade, which Mrs. Cora Wilson 
Stewart heads—are campaigning to end illiteracy in 
1930, were grateful for the good example, and hold it 
up for emulation. 


* ok Ok 
Jury Choosing 





HILE women are still excluded from jury 

service on various strange grounds—such as 

their alleged emotional bias and unsoundness 
of judgment, the American jury system makes it pos- 
sible for a mental weakling to become a juror. This 
happened recently in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
where the sixteen Gastonia strikers were being tried 
for the murder of Police Chief Aderholt. 

Of course every precaution must be taken to se- 
cure a fair jury in a murder case, and in this in- 
stance, particularly, where partisanship was so tense. 
Yet it seems absurd that in order to choose a dozen 
men 668 men were called, two hundred being ex- 
cused by “peremptory challenge.” And then, after 
a week on the bench, one went to pieces, so that the 
whole process will have to be gone through again, 
and more weeks will have elapsed before the indicted 
labor leaders know their fate. 

Not only does our jury system permit “peremptory 
challenge” for little or no reason whatever, but it 
permits rejection for having knowledge of a case, or 
having formed some opinion of its merits. In this 
day of the daily newspaper and the current magazine, 
this means that the survivals may well be peppered 
with nitwits, ignoramuses and cracked brains. 

When women are generally admitted to juries and 
have had time to become better acquainted with their 
cumbersomeness and their absurdities, it is to be hoped 
that they will join with men in devising better meth- 


ods of jury selection. 
* 


E note with satisfaction a bit of progress on 
W\ the road to Noise Control. A man in New 

York has won a case against his neighbor who 
operated his radio at full blast. As a result, the 
neighbor must be content with less volume. The 
New York World, too, has started a vigorous cam- 
paign against Unnecessary Noises, directed not only 
against blaring radio, but needless toots of motor 
horns, rattling of wagons, clashing of milk cans. 

In all cities, with the present free and easy attitude 
toward noise, there is grievous wear and tear on 
nerves. Doctors say so. We, the victims, know it. 
There are easy remedies in a combination of municipal 
ordinances and a little application of the Golden Rule. 
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The Reorganization 


HATEVER the crisper months of fall and winter 

may bring forth, Washington has already seen a 

whole series of commissions and conferences buckling 
down to talks of reorganization and survey. Several of these 
bear closely on the interests of women voters in general and of 
the League in particular. 

“Education has a unique significance in this republic. It 
has had a great history. The question is: what shall its future 
history be 1n so tar as the national government is concerned ?” 

With these words Secretary Wilbur opened the session of 
the Advisory Committee on Education which met in the build- 
ing of the Department of the Interior one sweltering day last 
July. Miss Sherwin, president of the League, is a member of 
the Advisory Committee and assigned to the subcommittee 
which is “to consider educational activities of the United 
States Government, their present administration, what should 
be their future organization.”” ‘Two other subcommittees are 
to deal with the problems of Federal subsidies to colleges and 
to educational activities of less than college grade. 

Not unrelated to the problem with which it is to deal is 
the Committee for the Study of Education by Radio which is 
the outgrowth of a conference held in Washington last May. 
Through its own Voters’ Service the League has caught some 
vision of the possibilities of radio education and sensed the 
difficulties and the importance of the problems of radio regula- 
tion and control. Miss Katharine Ludington has been named 
a member of this Committee by Secretary Wilbur. 

Even the most vacation-absorbed member of the League 
devoured the press reports of the meeting at the White House 
on July 30 of the Planning Committee for a National Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. This group, of which 
Mrs. F. Louis S!ade is a member, has a task which looks far 
into the future and embraces far more than the problem of 
the Federal Government’s relation to the welfare of children. 
The results of its work will be awaited with patience but 
with great hopefulness. 

Because the work of the President’s Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement touches at numerous points on 
the program of the League, much interest attached to the an- 
nouncement made in August of the eleven divisions through 
which it will conduct its investigations. One of these will 
be devoted entirely to the problem of juvenile delinquency, 
and will be under the chairmanship of the only woman mem- 
ber of the Commission, Miss Ada Comstock, president of 


Radcliffe College. 


Our Newest Item 
~_; OVERNMENT is by no means as simple as the 


young men who write for The evidently 
conceive it to be.” ‘Thus was a former Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court quoted to me by the editor 
of a newspaper, the blank referring to one of our weekly 


“journals of opinion.” 


Ball Starts Rolling 


Government is indeed not a simple thing, as League mem- 
bers who have wrestled—academically or actually—with 
even a few items on the program of our organization have 
learned, if they did not already know it from experiences 
dating back to pre-League days. 

And as government is not simple, so this most recent addi- 
tion to the study section of the program of the Department 
of Efficiency in Government is not simple. Reorganization 
of the Federal Government is not something in the nature 
of an easily adjustable device which can be clapped over the 
existing machinery at Washington and presto! transform it 
into a flawless and self-operating instrument. 

Organization or reorganization of the Federal Govern- 
ment is in constant process. From the very nature of things 
this must be so. Government cannot escape the effects of 
this changing world. With the advance in transportation 
and other means of communication, industrial expansion, 
popular awakening to the needs for education, public health 
measures, conservation of our forests, utilization of water 
power in the interests of the people—to specify a few of the 
more familiar examples—have come new governmental re- 
sponsibilities, new functions of the state. 

Coincident with laws related to these developments there 
has been government machinery set up designed to control, 
regulate or cooperate with private agencies in adapting the 
changing world to what Miss Sherwin is wont to call the 
good life of all the people. 

Take another familiar example—the necessity for ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of prohibition! Some of us in 
the League once embarked hopefully on a project for a com- 
prehensive pamphlet designed to picture this enforcement 
machinery. In the end we gave it up. The intricacies of 
the existing system and its bewildering ramifications con- 
vinced us that to describe it would call for more expenditure 
of time and money and more extended publication than the 
League was in a position to muster for a single undertaking. 

Mrs. Willebrandt’s inside story of prohibition which ran 
in the newspapers, showing up as it does the “interlocking 
directorates” in the enforcement machinery, presents very 
vividly, even though incidentally, the organization related to 
a single governmental problem, the need for which informa- 
tion the League recognized five or six years ago. 

Those who know most about the Federal Government— 
not about the fundamental principles underlying it, or of the 
ideals in which it was conceived, but about the machinery 
that makes it “go,” which is a very different matter—will 
get the most out of a study of the reorganization of the 
Federal Government. 

The proportion of those who ride in automobiles in bliss- 
ful ignorance of a single working principle of the motive 
power to those who have an H. Ford-like grasp of all the 
works is probably small by comparison with the ratio of 
those who enjoy the blessings of government without know- 
ing the first thing about its administration to those who 
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could, for instance, name offhand the ten main departments 
of the Federal Government. 

More than two hundred bureaus, commissions, boards, 
etc., are combined under these departments, designated as 
State, Treasury, War, Navy, Justice, Post Office, Interior, 
Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, most familiarly known to us 
laymen as “Cabinet jobs,” and a lot of other agencies—how 
many I shall not venture to guess—may be involved if a 
general reorganization of the Federal Government is under- 
taken by the President and the next Congress as seems to 
be expected. 

Reorganization, as we understand it, means a realignment 
of some, if not all of these agencies on the bases of their 
functions and their relations one to another and each to all. 
Federal reorganization may mean simplification of adminis- 
tration with which our study and experience with reorganiza- 
tion in our various states have somewhat acquainted us. It 
may mean an increase, it may mean a decrease, in “jobs,” but 
not necessarily either. 

I am reminded of an article by Mr. Taft, which was 
printed in a weekly magazine shortly after his retirement 
from the Presidency, in which he dwelt at length and very 
convincingly on the large number of unnecessary jobs in the 
Federal Government and told 
how he had abolished some 
four hundred such by the simple 
expedient of not making ap- 
pointments to them when the 
terms of the sitting appointees 
expired. ,He added, in effect, as 
I recall it, that eliminating 
those four hundred positions in- 
jured the public service about 
as much as taking a shovelful of 
sand from the beach and tossing 
it into the ocean would hurt 
either the water or the shore. 
This is cited as an evidence of 
the large powers of the Presi- 
dent as a factor to be taken into 
account in any consideration of 
the reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Government, and in no 
sense is it intended to reflect 
any opinion concerning the 
number of government posi- 
tions. 

Because Mr. Hoover is Mr. 
Hoover and because during his 
Secretaryship the Department 
of Commerce was reorganized, 
the country is expecting from 
him a definite pronouncement 
on the whole subject of reor- 
ganization. It is rumored that 
his message to the Congress, 
preceding the regular session in December, will deal largely 
with this question. 

If it does, League members who, in the meantime, have 
been studying it, helped by the statement of this item in the 
Explanation of the Program. of the Efficiency in Government 
Department and further by Miss Katharine Frederic’s forth- 
coming Introductory Study of Reorganization of the Federal 
Government, will be the better equipped to appreciate what 
the President has to say about it. 

The inclusion of this item in our program is not only timely 
but it offers a stimulating subject for study and discussion, as 
even this casual glance at its possibilities seems to show.— 

ELIZABETH J. HAUSER. 





Miss Elizabeth S. Hauser, Efficiency in Government 
Chairman, directs the League’s study of Government 
Reorganization 


Carry On! 


N June 30, the Sheppard-Towner Act for the Promo- 

tion of the Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity and 

Infancy expired and no measure to replace it has been 
enacted. ‘The Newton Bill, which would have provided for 
the continuance of Federal appropriations for this work, was 
favorably reported by the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, but in the short session of the Seventieth 
Congress the bill failed to come to a vote. Again, the Jones- 
Cooper bills introduced in the Seventy-first Congress met the 
same fate on account of restrictions placed upon the business of 
the special session. They will, however, be pushed for action 
later. 

The crisis which this situation has brought in the states is 
widespread and acute. This characteristic bit from a recent 
report pictures a very general condition: 

“Many requests are coming to our Division of Child Wel- 
fare ... for aid in employing a county nurse for the coming 
year. These requests are coming from counties that heretofore 
have had only transient visits from our state nurses.’ But 
“salary aid on present arrangements cannot continue .. . Our 
recent State Legislature voted a 
generous sum .. . but the fail- 
ure to receive Federal funds 
gives us less money in all forms 
of work ... We can spend in 
aid to county nursing services 
hardly $4,000” (instead of 
$7,000 as before). This Board 
of Health can only hope that 
counties that have received such 
aid in the past may be able to 
assume more financial responsi- 
bility. 

Some states have considerably 
increased appropriations and in 
some places temporary emer- 
gency funds are helping in the 
hope that this session of Con- 
gress will make the necessary 
appropriation. Almost  every- 
where there is curtailment and 
“loss of able personnel” while 
some states face the prospect of 
“abandonment of the entire 
program.” 

We cannot escape the testi- 
mony that a severe check has 
been put upon this work for the 
protection of maternity and in- 
fancy. Nevertheless, the skele- 
ton of the machinery used in 
Sheppard-Towner activities is 
still intact in many places and 
can be filled out again provided Federal funds become avail- 
able within a reasonably early future. It is no time for in- 
active regret. We must “carry on.”—SarAH W. WALDEN. 


Off for the Orient 
M ISS KATHARINE LUDINGTON, first vice-presi- 


dent of the National League, was one of several 

League members who sailed last month for the 
Orient to attend the third biennial conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations at Kyoto, Japan, from October 29 to 
November 9. Participation in the conference is on the basis 
of “contribution of points of view.” 
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Every Reader Is Asked to be a Reporter 


Mme. Curie Coming 


OME years ago a group of Ameri- 

can women, headed by Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney, presented Mme. 
Curie, co-discoverer of radium, with a 
gram of radium costing $110,000 and 
an endowment fund yielding a yearly 
income of $3,500 so that the famous 
French scientist, who was living in very 
humble surroundings, might be comfort- 
able for the rest of her life. Mme. 
Curie, however, presented the radium 
gram to the Curie Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and devoted the entire 
income from the fund to the Cancer 
Hospital in Warsaw, her native city. 
Although she has insisted she wants 
nothing more for herself, her American 
friends have bought her a second gram 
of radium—at only $50,000, due to 
Madame Curie’s own work in reducing 
labor costs in obtaining the metal— 
which she will turn over to the Warsaw 
Hospital, thus releasing the endowment 
income for her own use. Mme. Curie 
will arrive in the United States to ac- 
cept this second gram on October 15. 
While here she will dedicate the Hep- 
burn Hall of Chemistry at Canton, 
New York, before which a statue of her 
has been erected by the gift of Mrs. A. 
Barton Hepburn. 


Teachers Honored 


> VERY diploma issued by the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming since its foun- 
dation has borne the signature of Dr. 
Grace Raymond Hebard, head of the 
Department of Political Economy, whose 
fortieth year with the university was 
celebrated this fall. Although Dr. 
Hebard’s vocation is teaching she has a 
guiding finger in women’s club work, 
educational progress and social better- 
ment in her state. “Americanization’’ is 
her special hobby and for eight years she 
was the Government’s representative in 
Wyoming in preparing aliens for citizen- 
ship. She is also the outstanding au- 
thority on the history of Wyoming and 
has written many books dealing with 
Wyoming and the West, one of which, 
“Chief Washakie,” is now on the press. 
Recently Dr. Hebard was appointed by 
Governor Emerson to the committee for 
placing a memorial tablet on the Grand 


Teton peak, a historical landmark, while 
the Kiwanis Club of Caspar honored her 
with its bronze medal granted yearly for 
distinguished service to humanity. 

The lifelong service of two Wisconsin 
teachers has also been recognized by in- 
stitutions of learning. Miss Ellen C. 
Sabin, for twenty-six years president of 
Milwaukee-Downer College, has had her 
name perpetuated in the new science 
building at the college, called the Ellen 
C. Sabin Science Hall. At the State 
Teachers College at Oshkosh, the Rose 
C. Swart Training School has been dedi- 
cated to Miss Rose C. Swart, director 
and teacher at the school for fifty years. 


Women’s Hospitals Expand 


HILE women in New York are 

engaged in raising over two mil- 
lion dollars for a new plant for the New 
York Infirmary for Women and Chil- 
dren which is staffed and managed en- 
tirely by women, the success of a cam- 
paign for a similar institution in Chi- 
cago is encouraging. The Chicago 
Women and Children’s Hospital, after 
sixty-three years of service through 
struggle and handicap, has recently 
moved into a splendidly equipped, mod- 
ern hospital building with a capacity of 
one hundred and fifty beds. Special at- 
tention is given to diseases of women 
and children with one wing devoted to 
children and a whole floor given over 
to the Maternity Department. The 
Out-Patient Department, which has 
been treating fifteen thousand patients 
yearly, is on the ground floor. Dr. 
Pearl M. Stetler is President of Staff. 
Mrs. Charles H. Moody is the president 
of the Board of Trustees. 


Bankruptcy Prosecutor 


HE first woman Assistant Federal 

Attorney in New York has proved 
herself so able that she has recently been 
placed in charge of several important 
bankruptcy cases. Miss Ellamarye 
Failor, who was appointed in 1925 at 
the age of twenty-seven, has handled for 
the most part cases where the defendants 
pled guilty. This past summer, how- 
ever, she actively prosecuted on charges 
of conspiring to conceal bankruptcy as- 
sets. During the last three years Miss 


Failor has caused about fifty criminals 
to be sent to Atlanta Prison. 


Mother's Helper 
EW YORK mothers may take ad- 


vantage of a unique laundry serv- 
ice. Several years ago Mrs. Jane Salo- 
mon had a baby of her own and only 
one maid. She found that the only dis- 
agreeable task in connection with the 
baby’s care was the daily washing of his 
diapers. She vowed that some day she 
would evolve some way in which moth- 
ers like herself could be rid of this tiring 
and unpleasant job. 

So about a year and a half ago Mrs. 
Salomon opened a laundry which spe- 
cializes in washing babies’ diapers. The 
idea was to serve professional wives or 
young women with no help at home, or 
hotel dwellers without washing facilities. 
But the list of clients soon included 
women with plenty of maids and nurses 
because people do not think their serv- 
ants careful enough in such washing. 

The sanitary conditions of the laundry 
are so perfect that leading baby doctors 
and obstetricians endorse the service. 


Unrest in Needle Trades 
A\ ‘conditions i to abolish sweatshop 


conditions in the women’s gar- 

ment industry is being under- 
taken by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union following 
the successful strike of 30,000 cloak 
workers in New York City. The 
strike plans involve 80,000 dressmakers, 
embroiderers, white-goods workers and 
cloakmakers in nine clothing centers in 
the United States and Canada. Among 
them are 45,000 New York dressmakers, 
of whom 80 per cent are women. The 
workers in exclusive shops numbering 
some 5,000 are most terribly exploited of 
all, according to Mary W. Hillyer, or- 
ganizer for the International. Hours 
and wages, she says, have gone by the 
board and many of the high-class dress- 
makers with ten years or more experi- 
ence, eke out $18 to $22 a week making 
gowns that sell for hundreds of dollars. 
It is the purpose of the International to 
establish the same standards and the 
same impartial machinery for the settle- 
ment of disputes in other needle trades 
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that were secured by the New York 
cloak trade strike, which resulted in the 
establishment of a commission represent- 
ing employers, employees and public to 
stabilize the industry. One of the three 
“public” members appointed by Gover- 
nor Roosevelt of New York on this com- 
mission is Mrs. Caspar Whitney, a di- 
rector of the New York Women’s City 
Club and a leader in the League of 
Women Voters. 


Woman College President 


‘HE Connecticut College for 

Women at New London, Connec- 
ticut, will have a woman president for 
the first time. Dr. Katherine Blunt, 
formerly chairman of the department of 
home economics at the University of 
Chicago, assumed charge of the college 
on September 15. 


A Girl in the 
MILIE DUBLON, of New York, 


is the first and only woman chem- 
ist in the United States Navy Depart- 
ment, where she analyzes material for 
airships. Not yet twenty-one, Miss Du- 
blon, just a year out of college, came 
out No. 1 in the Federal Civil Service 
examination for the place. 


Navy 


Watching the Tariff 
EMOCRATIC and Republican 


women are combining in a Con- 
sumers’ Committee to Investigate Living 
Costs. They propose, on the one hand, 
to make women understand what high 
tariff will do to the grocery bill, to 
prices of shoes, hats and other daily ne- 
cessities and, on the other, to present 
women’s views on the tariff to Congress 
before the Hawley-Smoot bill is passed. 
Mrs. George Orvis, former Republican 
National Committeewoman from Ver- 
mont, is chairman of the organizing 
committee, and other members include 
Mrs. Daniel O’Day, vice-chairman of 
the New York Democratic State Com- 
mittee; Miss Helen Varick Boswell, 
vice-chairman of the New York Repub- 
lican County Committee; Miss Alice 
Hill Chittenden, a former president of 
the Women’s National Republican 
Club; Miss M. Frances Hildreth, presi- 
dent of the Republican Business Women, 
Inc.; Dr. Valeria H. Parker and Mrs. 
Stanley P. Woodward, president of the 
National Motion Picture League. 


Flying News 


LYING is being taught in the first 

university training course in avia- 
tion for women in the world which open- 
ed last month at New York University. 
Such subjects are included as theory of 
flight, history of aviation, air commerce 
regulations, construction of planes, air 


navigation and meteorology. A graphic 
aid to instruction is a miniature airplane 
fixed on a spindle which responds to air 
currents controlled by a student in a 
full-sized cockpit in front of a small 
wind tunnel. If any of the forty stu- 
dents who have enrolled for the course 
wish to become actual pilots they may 
take further training at the Curtiss 
Company fields, Valley Stream, L. I. 
The Curtiss Flying Service has inau- 
gurated a weekly news bulletin, Women 
and Aviation, which reviews books and 
magazine articles on the subject, sum- 
marizes events of interest to women in 
the field of aviation, and keeps them in 
touch with opportunities in the industry. 





Mrs. GeorGE P. OrvVIs 
Prominent Republican, who is chairman of 
the non-partisan Consumers’ Committee 
to Investigate Living Costs 


The first number reports that Miss Neva 
Paris of Great Neck, L. I., and Frances 
Harrell of Houston, Texas, are the first 
two women pilots to be employed regu- 
larly by the Curtiss Service. They are 
often sent on “ferrying” jobs—taking a 
plane from one part of the country to 
another. Miss Paris was fifth prize win- 
ner in the National Women’s Air Derby. 
Miss Harrell placed in the recent Na- 
tional Air Races in Cleveland and is 
also one of the few women entries in 
the Fifth National Air Tour starting 
from Dearborn, Michigan, this month. 


Mrs. Akeley Departs 


NDER the auspices of the Brook- 

lyn Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Mrs. Delia J. Akeley, explorer and au- 
thor, has started on her fourth expedi- 
tion into the African jungles. This time 
she plans to live for two years among 
the pygmy tribes of the Belgian Congo, 
about whom little is known. She will 
take photographs and gather material 
for the museum’s section devoted to the 
Congo. Mrs. Akeley will be not only 
the lone woman but the lone white per- 
son in the expedition. 
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Recent Pamphlets 


Toward Equal Rights for Men and 
Women, published by the Committee on 
the Legal Status of Women, National 
League of Women Voters. Logically 
and lucidly Ethel M. Smith proves that 
“equality” secured by law means a re- 
turn to the doctrine of Jaissez-faire 
rather than progress to the new ideal of 
social justice. In Federal or state stat- 
utes most discriminations exist, she 
points out, in order to adjust woman’s 
position to social conditions and on only 
two subjects—eligibility for public of- 
fice and guardianship of children—is 
there no question that identical rights 
before the law would make equality in 
fact coincide with justice. Protective 
laws for working women, for instance, 
result in restricted competition and 
thereby increased bargaining power, “the 
most vital thing in the world to the man 
or woman who works for wages.” Miss 
Smith’s pamphlet is an impressive an- 
swer to those who would level legal re- 
lations between the sexes by arbitrary ap- 
plication of an “equal rights” statute. 


The Development and Progress of the 
Filipino Women, printed by the Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands. After 
tracing the customs and characteristics 
of her countrywomen from early times, 
Dr. Maria Paz Mendoz-Guazon says 
that they are now at a crucial point—be- 
tween the influences of their Malay- 
Latin-Chinese inheritance against a con- 
servative Spanish background, and their 
new Americanized outlook. Since they 
have eagerly entered the new educational 
opportunities opened up by the United 
States and are taking a growing part in 
the professional and business life of their 
country, the author predicts that West- 
ern standards will win. 


Organization Notes 


Better Magazine Reading—The “‘Bet- 
ter Magazines Section” of the State 
Federation of Pennsylvania Women is 
a new department which has been work- 
ing this year both to encourage better 
magazine reading, especially among the 
young, and to eliminate undesirable 
magazines from newsstands. Two sug- 
gested ways of carrying out the first half 
of the program are to post lists of ap- 
proved magazines in clubhouses and to 
interest school boards in getting sufh- 
cient clean, recreational magazines for 
school reading rooms. Mrs. Ross And- 
erson, of Springfield, Pa., is chairman. 


Medical Meeting—The progress of 
women in the medical profession is not 
as rapid as the public generally believes, 
according to Dr. Ellen C. Potter, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, who was elected 
the new president of the Medical 
Women’s National Association at its fif- 
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teenth annual meeting in Portland, Ore- 
gon. Today, said Dr. Potter, there are 
7,219 women practicing medicine and 
there are, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, relatively fewer opportunities for 
women of suitable age and education to 
study medicine than there were twenty- 
five years ago. Among the resolutions 
passed by the convention was one favor- 
ing the establishment of birth control 
clinics, but only in connection with well- 
organized medical clinics. Other new 
officers are: Dr. Olga Stastny, Omaha, 
Neb., president-elect for 1931; Dr. Jose- 
phine Baker, Stamford, Conn.; Dr. 
Elizabeth Rindlaub, Fargo, N. D.; Dr. 
Mildred McBride, Portland, Ore., vice- 
presidents; Dr. Elizabeth Kittredge, 
Washington, D. C., secretary, and Dr. 
Effa Davis, Chicago, III., treasurer. 


Nurses in Council—Nurse associations 
in Sweden, Korea, Japan, Greece and 
the Philippines applied for membership 
in the International Council of Nurses 
at the recent congress of the Council in 
Montreal, Canada. Among the topics 
that raised special interest at the meet- 
ing were the economic status of the 
trained nurse, improved standards of 
nursing education, and community 
health work for maternity cases. Mlle. 
Louise Chattal, president of the French 
Nurses’ Association, succeeds Miss Nina 
D. Gage as president. Other officers in- 
clude Miss Cora D. Noyes, director of 
the American Red Cross Nursing Serv- 
ice, first vice-president; Miss Mabel 
Hersey, president of the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association, second vice-presi- 
dent; Miss E. M. Musson of London, 
treasurer, and Miss Christiane Reimann 
of Geneva, executive secretary. 


University Women’s Congress—The 
nationality status of married women was 
a subject that aroused keen debate at 
the Fifth Annual Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Wom- 
en, held in August at Geneva, Switzer- 
land. In spite of opposition from a small 
group of women lawyers the Congress 
supported the right of women to retain 
or change their own nationality and 
urged the Codification Conference of the 
League of Nations to hold its sessions 
on the subject next spring in public 
rather than in private. The Congress 
brought together five hundred and fifty 
women representing thirty-four nation- 
alities. Professor Winifred Cullis of 
England was elected president. 


Children’s Fair—In order to foster 
interest among children in the natural 
sciences. the second Children’s Fair will 
be held October 11-17 in New York 
City, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Institute, aided by the School Na- 
ture League, the American Museum of 
Natural History and the city Board of 
Education. Many contests will be open 
for the best displays of gardens, wild 


flowers, bird and animal life, mounted 
and living insects, geology, home-made 
animal cages and other equipment. 


Amateur Actresses—Eighty plays of 
dramatic value which may be success- 
fully presented by women only are listed 
in a free booklet prepared by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America at 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. ‘he plays are suitable for 
women of all ages. ‘They are divided 
into four groups—short plays and longer 
plays for inexperienced players, and the 
same grouping for more experienced 
players. ‘lhose which introduce male 
characters are costume plays on the the- 
ory that women can disguise their sex 
more successfully and _ less  self-con- 
sciously under the wigs, ruffles and vel- 
vets of another period. ‘The services of 
Mrs. Mabel Foote Hobbs, drama con- 
sultant of the association, are available 
without charge to any group of amateurs. 


W.C.T. U. Memorial.—Fifty years 
ago in Indianapolis Frances Willard was 
elected president of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. At the annual 
convention held in Indianapolis in Sep- 
tember a bronze placque of her by Lo- 
rado Taft was unveiled in the State 
House by Mrs. Ella A. Boole, present 
president. 


New Headquarters—The National 
Council of Jewish Women has moved 
its offices to 1860 Broadway, New York 
City. Estelle M. Sternberger, Execu- 
tive Secretary, continues in charge. 


Foreign Notes 


Argentina—The committee of the 
Buenos Aires Board of Trade has set 
a precedent for South America by ad- 
mitting a woman member, Sefiorita 
Eduvigis Luisa Nava. She is well “up” 
on finance, having worked with ‘her 
father, a leading bond broker, since an 
early age. At present she holds an im- 
portant position with a firm of local ex- 
porters. The action of the Board of 
Trade in thus declaring its belief in the 
equality of men and women in commer- 
cial circles will have a tremendous ef- 








CALENDAR 


Convention of the Association of American 
Bank Women, San Francisco, California, 
September 30-October 4. 

Annual Exposition of Women’s Arts and 
Industries, New York, N. Y., September 30- 
October 5. 

Woman’s World’s Fair, Chicago, Illinois, 
October 11-17. 

National Recreation Congress, Louisville, 
Kentucky, October 14-19. 

Institute of Pacific Relations (third ses- 
sion), Kyoto, Japan, October 29-November 9. 

Convention of the National Council of 
Tewish Women, Los Angeles, California, 
January 12-17. 

Annual Meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 19-22. 
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fect, it is felt, on women’s progress, and 
may help the bill just presented to Con- 
gress by the Conservative party which 
would grant national suffrage to literate 
women over eighteen years. 


Australia—Miss May Holman, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly of West- 
ern Australia since 1925, has just won 
the Labor selection ballot for her con- 
stituency from three men by a three to 
one majority. Her reelection is certain, 
reports Dawn, the Australia woman’s 
journal, because she runs in a strong- 
hold for her party. Miss Holman is 
president of the Labor Women’s Inter- 
state Executive. Australia has two other 
women M.P.’s—Mrs. Cowan and Mrs. 
Longman. 


Chile—The right of women to vote 
in all municipal elections on absolute 
equality with men is guaranteed by the 
new Code of international Administra- 
tion, which was recently sent to Con- 
gress by President Ibafiez and is practi- 
cally certain of passage. 


China—The excessive birth rate has 
aroused a movement for birth control. 
Confucianism, by declaring that the lack 
of posterity is unfilial, has encouraged 
large families and is the chief cause of 
concubinage and plural marriages. Chi- 
nese statisticians declare that on an aver- 
age all women in China bear 9.8 children 
but less than half live bevond the age 
of five years. 


England—A new woman’s magazine, 
The Gateway, has just made its bow. 
Its program is, in some respects, similar 
to the Journal’s. It will “minister to 
progress, survey the realm of women’s 
work, point out opportunities, hold out 
a helpful hand to the girl who is faced 
with the choice of a career, interview 
women in various walks of life and give 
its readers the benefit of their experi- 
ence.” It emphasizes vocational news. 


Switzerland—Fifteen women are at- 
tending the League of Nation’s Tenth 
Assembly at Geneva as alternate dele- 
gates. They are: Mrs. H. M. Swan- 
wick and Mrs. Mary Hamilton, Labor 
M. P. (England); Dr. Roberta Jull, 
nominated by the Australian National 
Council of Women, of which she is vice- 
president (Australia) ; Miss Agnes Mac- 
Phail, only woman member of the Fed- 
eral Parliament (Canada): Mlle. Henni 
Forchhammer (Denmark) : Mme. Inge- 
borg Aas (Norway) ; the Countess Ap- 
ponyi (Hungary); Mme. §S. Ciurli- 
oniene (Lithuania) ; Mlle. Héléne Va- 
caresco and the Princess Cantacuzéne 
(Roumania) ; Fru C. A. Kluyver, who 
acts as secretary of the Netherlands 
delegation; Frau Lange-Brumann (Ger- 
many); Mme. Tilma Hainari (Fin- 
land): Mlle. Pantip Devakul (Siam) ; 
Miss Phoebe Meyers (New Zealand). 
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The BOOKSHELF 


Women’s Colleges Attacked— 
A Good Novel—A Great Novel 
—Humanism or Religion—A 
Brilliant Biography—A_ Re- 
freshing One—In Syria 





F Kathleen Millay happens to read 

my review of “Against the Wall,” 
her bitter indictment of women’s col- 
leges, she will dismiss me as a Matthew 
(thinly disguised Vassar) alumna, with 
the same supercilious sneer that dis- 
missed the thousand undergraduates with 
whom her novel deals. In her mind’s 
eye, I shall be only another of those ‘‘too 
healthy” girls who siss, boom, bah and 
three huzzahs for Matthew after every 
sentence. 

‘So let me say at the start, in neither 
apology nor boastfulness, that I never 
go to reunions; that few of my friends 
are A.B.’s; that my husband, though 
successful, is non-college bred; that I 
don’t care a whoop whether my daughter 
goes in for dancing, doctoring or de- 
grees so long as she does something. 
And, furthermore, I agree with a lot 
that Miss Millay says. 

When Becky Brewster, from a hum- 
ble home in a small Maine town, comes 
to Matthew on a scholarship, her dreams 
of golden opportunity are dashed against 
a wall of snobbery, convention and ig- 
norance. The disregard for individual 
health, the common mold that presses 
original taste and thought into conform- 
ity, the unappetizing food, the head- 
long rush and noise of college which pre- 
vent quiet contemplation, the meagre op- 
portunities for poor girls to earn, the 
blind and cruel attitude toward “girl 
crushes,” the filtered lessons which pass 
for culture—over these disillusionments 
that Becky meets, many a college dean 
may well pause. 

Much can be said against girls’ col- 


leges, but I feel Miss Millay via Becky 


is not the person to say it. She is an 
insufferable egoist. She is supersensitive. 
She hasn’t a ray of humor. From her 


narrow mental aloofness she looks down 
contemptuously on the rollicking proc- 
ess of growing up. Certainly her Becky, 
like many another girl, is as incongruous 
in college as an owl in a canary cage. 
Let some wiser, keener, more friendly 
and more understanding eye look on the 
green campus where youth shares life 
generously with youth (Miss Millay to 
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Radclyffe Hall 


the contrary) and where young people 
develop under new contacts and new 
experience.—M. C, 


NE of the best novels that this re- 
viewer has read in a long time is 
“The Unlit Lamp,’ by Radclytte Hall. 
Not a cheerful book, certainly; its satis- 
factions lie in absorbing characterization, 
in slow, sound, inevitable development. 
The setting is the household of an in- 
valid British Colonel retired on a pen- 
sion to a poky seaside town, with his 
wife and his two little daughters, Milly 
and Joan. ‘The story is the pointless 
sacrifice of Joan’s life to her mother’s 
neurotic selfish possessiveness. With her 
brilliant mind, and the inspiration of her 
friend and governess, Elizabeth, Joan 
could have gone far. She chose medicine 
as her profession, at a time when Eng- 
lish girls of her class did not go in much 
for professions at all; she chose her man- 
ner of life and her friend. But she had 
not the hardness to break away. 

The novelty of the situation lies in 
the fact that the conflict is between a 
mother and a woman friend, not, as 
usual, between a mother and a lover. 
There is no attempt to patch up the 
tragedy of Joan’s frustration and dete- 
rioration—the book closes in deep som- 
berness. All the characters, except pos- 
sibly Elizabeth, are alive and real, and 
the writing is sure and finished. “The 
Unlit Lamp” makes one suspect that 
“The Well of Loneliness,” Radclyffe 
Hall’s book, which was suppressed in 


England, may have been much misunder- 
stood. 


sed RT IN MARRIAGE” might be 

an analogous title for “What Is 
Right With Marriage,’ by Robert C. 
and Frances Williams Binkley. These 
two young people from their own happy 
marriage have sought to formulate cer- 
tain principles on which the closest per- 
sonal relationship between two human 
beings can be maintained most success- 
fully. Although they set no didactic 
rule they advocate a family life which 
“maintains most durably the highest 
level of domestic interaction” (give and 
take). Their analysis of the elements 
that compose such interaction is refresh- 
ing and stimulating. 


| ie all his years of fighting the battles 
of liberalism, Walter Lippmann has 
never faced so many lions as he con- 
fronts in his “Preface to Morals.” He 
devotes the first third of it to explaining 
the breakdown of the ancestral order, 
basing it on religion’s loss of validity for 
thinking moderns. In the midst of that 
he takes time to set forth the essential 
logic of fundamentalism and the fallacy 
of the modernists who try to reconcile 
science and revealed religion. In an in- 
cidental chapter he tells artists that they 
never should be bothered with the prob- 
lems of creation, and that the greatest 
pictures were painted when the subject 
matter was rigidly prescribed by the 
church and artists were left free to de- 
vote their energies to painting. 

Having shown to his own satisfaction 
the complete failure of a religion which 
insists on divine autocracy in a demo- 
cratic age, he sets up the foundations of 
what he calls humanism. That, with its 
admitted difficulties and inadequacies, he 
offers to men and women who must be- 
lieve in something, but can no longer put 
unquestioning faith in the religion of 
their fathers. And therein he loses the 
friends he has won in the first part, and 
steps into a cage of fresh young lions. 
For he dares to question the modern 
theory that repression is wrong and that 
freedom and happiness are synonymous. 
He even dares to explain the true mean- 
ing of and to find value in asceticism, 
and therein he shows himself truly brave. 

Mr. Lippmann has written with care 
and clarity. It may be that he asks too 
much orderly thinking, too much pa- 
tience and too much logic from the ordi- 
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THE PROGRESS OF 
DRAMA THROUGH 
THE CENTURIES 


By 


RutH STAUFFER 


AN assembly of the best 
dramatic productions of the 
world, linked together by 
discussions which make clear 
the thread of dramatic ex- 
pression running through the 
ages from Sophocles to Ib- 
sen. The full texts of 18 
plays are given, including 
typical works of Sophocles, 
Euripides, Plautus, Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Corneille, Racine, Moliére, 
Sheridan, Schiller, Ibsen and 
Fitch. 


Here is a complete course in 
the history of the drama in one 
volume at $3.00. 
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The Story of a 
Romantic Personality 


THE PRINCE OF 
WALES 
By 


W. ano L. TowNsEND 


CT us is the story of a ro- 
mantic life and an unusual 
personality, drawn with a 
fidelity to the original rarely 
to be found in current dis- 
tortions of the press. The 
Prince of Wales emerges 
from these pages as the hu- 
man being he really is. Pub- 
lication of this biography has 
been sanctioned by the prin- 
cipal private secretary of the 
Prince. To be published in 
October. 

Probable price, $2.50 


From your bookseller or 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FirtH AVENUE New York 



























nary reader. His is a book to be read 
carefully and thoughtfully by people who 
are interested in a philosophy which at- 
tempts to fit the chaos of this modern 
world. Since the war-born fury of de- 
struction set in, this is one of the first 
attempts to find a footing among recog- 
nized and admitted ruins. Its value lies 
not so much in the philosophy it advo- 
cates, though that deserves thought, as 
in its effort to see the problem in the 
round, and to ask intelligently where we 
go from here.—M. A. 


BOOK in the great tradition of 

English literature has come strid- 
ing in among the moderns. The name 
of it is “Ultima Thule’; its author, the 
Englishwoman who signs herself Henry 
Handel Richardson. The third of a 
trilogy, it is complete in itself, and has 
wrung recognition from a world unre- 
garding of its predecessors by the firm- 
ness, the truth, the compassion of its 
story. This story is of Richard Ma- 
honey and Mary, his wife. The first 
volumes, soon to be reprinted, are ““The 
Fortunes of Richard Mahoney” and 
“The Way Home.” 

The book opens when the proud, thin- 
skinned, cultured, difficult Irish doctor 
has returned to Australia a few months 
in advance of his wife and his children 
to begin life over again. He is middle- 
aged now, he has lost his money, the 
harsh environment of Australia in the 
seventies is more alien to him than it 
was even in the days when he was build- 
ing up a successful practice there. From 
the first page we are aware that he is 
not by character or temperament 
equipped for the struggle ahead of him, 
and we are not surprised that his pitiful, 
desperate efforts to secure a foothold for 
himself and his family are unavailing 
and lead him to madness and death. The 
tragedy of these last years is relieved, 
however, by the history of Mary, his 
wife. She grows, she survives. The 
antithesis of her husband in everything 
but loyalty, she takes the story, as she 
does her family, into her own hands, by 
the strength of her hardy virtues and 
her “common sense.” In the end the 
story is hers, and it is with a feeling of 
bafement that we see her, with her hus- 
band’s death, pass out of our ken. 

Henry Handel Richardson’s literary 
history is an interesting one. Known as 
an author’s author, she worked for 
twenty-one years before winning public 
recognition for her vigorous, if at-times 
careless, writing, her realism, her deep 
knowledge of character and her tragic 
sense of life. But now the world has 
caught up with her. 


RANCIS HACKETT’S “Henry 
VIII’ is the most colorful thing 
that has appeared since biography for- 
sook dry and dusty paths for the bloom- 
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ing fields hitherto sacred to fiction. It 
has adorned the best seller list, for rea 
sons which may have more to do with 
Henry’s lush, not to say scandalous, be- 
havior than with the book’s solid value. 
It has left a permanent impression in 
the minds of people who have had the 
patience to take their slow way through 
its thick prose, and the understanding 
to grasp its wide importance. 

Mr. Hackett calls it psycho-biography, 
which simply means that he has used 
modern psychology as a tool for laying 
bare secret motives. But the book’s pe- 
culiar excellence does not lie in this, 
which is a common procedure among 
modern biographers. It lies rather in 
the skill with which the author has built 
up an entire era. Henry and his many 
wives he has made to live and move 
in all their trappings and their weak- 
nesses. He has also done the more dif_i- 
cult job of placing them in their proper 
proportions in the midst of their epoch. 
So clear is his picture of Europe in the 
sixteenth century that at the end of the 
book you almost find yourself thinking 
of England, Spain, France and Italy as 
the true protagonists, and Henry as 
merely one of their mouthpieces. More 
than any amount of formal history does 
this volume give the living, breathing 
reality of Europe in that astounding 
period. 

But the joy to be had in it is not 
lightly won. For all its brilliance, in- 
deed, partly because of its brilliance, the 
book is hard reading. Crowded with 
characters and crammed with detail, it 
presents so many gems of characteriza- 
tion, so many facets of gleaming descrip- 
tion and quick analysis, that the mind 
can only take them in at a slow and 
thoughtful pace. Yet even an impatient 
reader will hold this gait, reveling in 
the fascination of the great scenes 
spread before his eyes.—M. A. 


VERY different biography is the 

quiet, refreshing volume about 
“Sarah Orne Jewett’’—as refreshing as 
are Miss Jewett’s own stories when one 
turns back to them, away from modern 
super-heated stories of bad girls and ex- 
wives. Francis Otto Matthiessen’s 
sketchy biography is written in exactly 
the appropriate strain for that gifted 
New England story writer of an earlier 
day. It is easy, restrained, intelligent, 
unsentimental, appreciative. 

Miss Jewett’s early childhood set the 
tone of her writing. The daughter of 
a country doctor in a Maine town, she 
drove constantly with her father, observ- 
ing not only Maine country folk but all 
the country sights and sounds. Her 
books record them all, with sensitive 
truth and a delicate charm of style. At 
twenty, her first piece was accepted by 
a children’s magazine, The Riverside; 
the next, at twenty-one, by no less a 
publication than the Atlantic Monthly, 
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with a note from William Dean 
Howells, then associate editor. From 
that time on her place was secure, and 
during the twenty years of her writing 
life she was an important literary figure, 
friend of all the great writers of her 
time. ‘Lhe author of “The Country of 
the Pointed Firs” is not a writer to be 
forgotten in this day of stronger, harsh- 
er values. 


N connection with the article by 

Elizabeth P. MacCallum (page 22), 
it is appropriate to call attention, even 
thus belatedly, to her book, published 
some months ago, on “T’he Nationalist 
Crusade in Syria.’ ‘This is a compact, 
competent and readable account of the 
Syrian rebellion of 1925-27 against the 
French Government, holder of the Syr- 
ian mandate. It is good to find in it 
a well-balanced, steady-minded presenta- 
tion of the background facts of this vio- 
lently controversial situation. Miss 
MacCallum interprets sympathetically 
the Syrian causes for discontent, many 
of them centering in restrictions on that 
personal liberty which they had hoped 
to enjoy under the French mandate. 
She explains the French difficulties in 
administration without minimizing the 
harshness of certain policies. 

The book is a valuable clarification 
of one of the stormiest outbreaks since 


the War. 


Against the Wall, Macaulay, New York, 
1929. $2.50. 

The Unlit Lamp: Cape & Smith, New 
York, 1929. $2.50. 

What Is Right With Marriage: 
ton, New York, 1929. $2.50. 


Apple- 


A Preface to Morals: Macmillan, New 
York, 1929. $2.50. 

Ultima Thule: Norton, New York, 1929. 
$2.50. 

Henry the Eighth: Liveright, New York, 
1929. $3.00. 

Sarah Orne Jewett: Houghton, Mifflin, 


Boston, 1929. $3.00. 
The Nationalist Crusade in Syria: Foreign 
Policy Association, New York, 1928. $2.50. 


The Tarift 
(Continued from page 9) 


States of Europe has become a potential 
reality as the result of our tariff policy. 
If that were true, the Hawley-Smoot 
miscellany might consider itself justified. 
What is true is that our continuous cre- 
scendo of rate-raising makes almost im- 
possible the lowering of the trade-stifling 
tariff walls urged on Europe by Amer- 
ican and all other economists ever since 
the war. More heroic measures are 
now necessary. We have already united 
the nations of Europe in a common in- 
debtedness. They owe us $10,000,000,- 
000 in war debts and the interest on 
$16,000,000,000 investments of private 
capital. How are these obligations to 
be paid except in goods? “America 


owns us now,” a depressed European 
statesman said to me not long ago. 
“And she is deliberately depriving us of 
any possible means to free ourselves 
from financial and economic bondage.” 

The final irony of our tariff position 
is that the competition from which we 
demand protection is now practically 
non-existent. No cheap-labor country 
can compete in price and quality of out- 
put with an organized system ot mass 
production. ‘Today we are the low-cost 
manufactory of the world. ‘The prod- 
uct of American labor, plus American 
methods, equipment and inventiveness, 
can undersell the product of labor paid 
one-fifth as much. No longer do we 
need tariff to maintain our standard ot 
living; that is triumphantly protected by 
the superior speed and ethciency ot our 
industrial machine. Because we have 
grown to giant size.and strength behind 
a hedge of taritls we attrioute our 
growth to the policy of protection just 
as a generation ago Greac Britain iden- 
tified her commercial supremacy with 
free trade. Both conceptions were right, 
no doubt, for the time and the circum- 
stances. 

Today the economic structure of the 
world has changed and all the old con- 
ceptions must be tested and evaluated to 
fit new facts. In the former world, slow 
and spacious, trade barriers may have 
kept out competitors. In this, so nar- 
row that a voice in New York is heard 
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in Paris and an airship circles the 
shrunken globe in little more time than 
it takes a train to cross a continent, they 
only kill a sale. 

The new world is almost an Amer- 
ican invention! But the political mind 
of America has not yet discovered it. 
Nobody yet knows what a modern and 
intelligent tariff policy should include 
or exclude because nobody yet has gath- 
ered enough data to write a modern 
tariff. But as the political solution 
always follows the economic solution, I 
think the way is indicated by the inex- 
orable development in an industrialized 
civilization of mergers, chains and co- 
operative movements. ‘Twenty-eight 
nations agree with M. Briand that 
Europe is an entity because nothing 
smaller than Europe can much longer 
exist as an entity. The era of the inde- 
pendent unit is past. What we need 
now is not to insulate the American 
standard within our own borders; that 
is the last thing we can afford to do. 
To keep our own industrial plant run- 
ning at full speed we have to uni- 
versalize the demand for higher levels 
of living. New masses must be encour- 
aged to absorb the fruits of mass pro- 
duction. Tariff, in sum, has to be re- 
vised neither as foreign policy nor 
domestic policy but in relation to a 
world economy in which each nation 
must either cooperate or be cooperated 
against. 
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One of the homelike bedrooms in the Woman’s Club of Minneapolis 


Curtains and Covers 


By Rutu O'BRIEN 


This is a Service Department for modern housekeepers—both in club- 
houses and in homes. It offers expert information on the complicated 
problems of buying and management. Articles have been published 


on textiles, dining room and kitchen equipment, decoration, etc. 


The 


article this month is by the Chief of the Division of Textiles and 
Clothing of the United States Bureau of Home Economics 


HIS is the month in which 

the clubhouse as well as the 

home is likely to need all kinds 

of new draperies, and to the 

one who must select them it 
often seems as though miles and miles 
of fabric must be purchased and 
hemmed. There is perhaps no other sin- 
gle item of house furnishing that re- 
quires so much yardage and certainly 
there is no other as important in making 
or marring the appearance of the inte- 
rior. Then there are the many bed cov- 
erlets, table runners, dresser scarfs and 
other textiles that must be provided. 
The problem of choosing just the right 
fabric for each place and at the same 
time keeping within a reasonable budget 
is an extremely perplexing one. It is 
particularly difficult these days when the 
counters are full of so many new and 
interesting materials. 

Curtains involve such a large expen- 
diture that the length of their service is 
an important matter. They should not 
only be durable but also cleanable. First 
of all their colors should be fast to light. 


This is a hard characteristic to test. It 
is usually impossible to expose a sample 
of fabric long enough to learn much 
about its light-resisting qualities. The 
best that can be done is to accept a ma- 
terial guaranteed by label to be light- 
fast. The statements of the salesman in 
this connection usually mean little. In 
most cases he has practically no authen- 
tic information about a particular piece. 

Even a label, however, is not always 
a guarantee. Some unscrupulous man- 
ufacturers take advantage of the fact 
that few consumers complain to the re- 
tailer about unsatisfactory goods or take 
the trouble to return them. Purchasing 
agents for clubhouses would have a 
wholesome effect upon present merchan- 
dising practices if they would make an 
accurate record of all textile purchases 
and put in complaints whenever the per- 
formance of the material does not ac- 
cord with the written or spoken guar- 
antee. Since the quantity purchased is 
usually greater than that bought by an 
individual homemaker, such complaints 
would command respect. 
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In curtains, the light-resisting quali- 
ties of the fabric as well as of the colors 
should be considered. Little is known, 
unfortunately, concerning the relative 
light resistance of different fibers. All 
textiles tend to sunburn and gradually 
deteriorate if hung in the light for long 
periods. Research is badly needed to de- 
termine what fibers, fabrics and finishes 
will best resist this action. We all know 
from practical experience that cotton 
which has not been overbleached stands 
up very well indeed in this regard, and 
since many different types of textures, 
finishes and designs can be secured in 
this least expensive of textiles, it is often 
the first choice. 

Only a few years ago beautiful cur- 
tain materials of mohair appeared. These 
are produced in the finest of nets as 
well as in the heavier fabrics. This was 
the first time wool fabrics suitable for 
glass curtains had been manufactured. 
So few laboratory tests on the light re- 
sistance of these materials have been re- 
ported that it is impossible to give defi- 
nite information about them. However, 
nature seems to have tested both wool 
and hair very thoroughly in her labo- 
ratory and to have found them satisfac- 
tory. Silk makes the most luxurious 
draperies, but the practice of improperly 
and excessively weighting it to decrease 
its cost has markedly decreased its du- 
rability. However, most pongees give a 
fair return for the amount expended up- 
on them, and since the weighting situa- 
tion has become so acute some manu fac- 
turers are advertising “pure dye” silks 
which contain no weighting. Such labels 
should be looked for if silk is being pur- 
chased or a sample should be tested for 
excessive weighting. 


attracted the most attention recently 

and are found in the greatest 
abundance on the drapery counters are 
the rayons. When first offered, these 
synthetic fabrics became brittle and dis- 
integrated when they were exposed in 
the light for a few months. However, 
enormous sums are being spent in re- 
search by these industries and the im- 
provements which have been brought 
about in many of the fabrics are re- 
markable. Like most other things in 
this age of scientific miracles, each type 
must be judged on its own merits and 
practical experience is the only way by 
which the purchaser may determine their 
relative value during this formulative 
period. 

In general, such fibers are made by 
transforming wood or cotton linters into 
a soluble material, dissolving it in a 
suitable solvent and forcing the resulting 
thick solution into an atmosphere or a 
solution which will cause it to harden 
into the small filaments with which we 
are all familiar. In its final form the 
fiber is cellulose, but cellulose in a dif- 
ferent physical state than when it ex- 
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isted as the wood or cotton. These 
physical changes have made the rayon 
different from the cotton. 


NE kind of rayon is made by 
O what is called the cellulose ace- 

tate process and the final fila- 
ment is cellulose acetate instead of cellu- 
lose. ‘This fiber has chemical proper- 
ties different from that of most rayons. 
It is soluble in different solvents and is 
a little more sensitive to heat. 

At one time all rayons were called 
artificial silks. This was misleading, 
and after a great deal of discussion man- 
ufacturers agreed to use the generic 
term “rayon” instead. Unfortunately, 
all have not followed the example of 
the majority and some are advertising 
their brand names as though they desig- 
nate a distinct kind of fiber. This prac- 
tice adds to the confusion already exist- 
ing in the consumer’s mind on account 
of the thousands of meaningless fabric 
names which have taken the place of 
the few standard ones formerly used. 

All washable fabrics should be tested 
for their reaction to laundering. Others 
should be tested for their dry-cleaning 
possibilities. A material whose colors 
fade or whose finish is removed during 
its first visit to the laundry or dry clean- 
ing plant is not an economical purchase. 
It is very easy to launder a sample of a 
supposedly washable fabric in a little 
neutral soap solution and note whether 
or not the colors fade or the glossy fin- 
ish disappears. ‘There are many perma- 
nently finished chintzes, organdies and 
similar fabrics now available, but there 
are many others whose lovely gloss or 
desirable crispness is completely gone 
after they are washed. 

It is also well not to depend too 
much upon the skill of the dry cleaner. 
An experienced cleaner working in a 
well-equipped plant can produce remark- 
able results but he can not perform mir- 
acles. When textiles are sent to such 
plants they are carefully washed in gaso- 
line or some similar high-boiling liquid. 
These are the only suitable solvents that 
are inexpensive enough to use for this 
purpose and this is the only method 
known of cleaning fabrics on a large 
scale without the use of water. Very 
often the novelty materials now on the 
market are stiffened or dressed with 
mixtures that are completely removed by 
this treatment. 

It is sometimes possible for the clean- 
er at least partially to restore the orig- 
inal appearance by applying new sizing 
mixtures. However, this is very difh- 
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cult to do when the fabric has been 
made into a garment or household ar- 
ticle and he can not hope to produce ex- 
actly the same effect which the fabric 
had when new. A purchaser can save 
him a great deal of trouble and herself 
much disappointment and expense by 
washing a sample of the goods in a small 
quantity of gasoline and then examining 
it carefully before deciding to buy the 
piece. 

In choosing between fabrics of dif- 
ferent constructions, the same principles 
should be kept in mind regardless of the 
textile being considered. A firmly wo- 
ven fabric with firmly twisted yarns, no 
long floats and no short fibers will al- 
ways be a better purchase, from the 
standpoint of resistance to wear and 
cleaning, than one so loosely constructed 
that it pulls out of shape easily. The 
fibers in such materials become separated 
from the yarns and the fabric is soon 
threadbare. 

From the standpoint of durability, 
perhaps no articles present greater difh- 
culties than do bed coverlets. The 
homespun ones of former days wore for 
generations, but many of the modern im- 
itations are made of such loosely spun 
yarn that they soon pull apart and ir 
the process distribute a great amount of 
lint. The coverlets decoratea with tufts 
of yarn knotted into the fabric are 
sometimes very attractive but are only 
satisfactory if the tufts are so firmly 
tied that they do not pull out. ‘These 
also shed lint badly. 


Choosing Bedspreads 


The English and Indian prints often 
solve this special problem better than 
any other type of cover. When printed 
with fast colors, these wear excellently 
and their small all-over designs help 
break the large expanse of surface 
which makes a bed covering such a 
problem from an artistic point of view. 
A great many coverlets offered now are 
made of brocaded fabrics of various 
kinds. A brocade makes use of the satin 
weave in which yarns are thrown to the 
surface and carried across a number of 
warp yarns to form a figure. Damask 
is also made in this way. The effects 
produced are beautiful and well-made 
brocades are very durable. However, in 
the cheaper fabrics, the floating yarns 
are often too long and are not securely 
fastened down. These get broken easily 
and not only cause weak places to ap- 
pear but also often give a rough un- 
sightly appearance to the fabric before 
it is worn out. In choosing such ma- 
terials, in fact in choosing all fabrics, it 
is well to pull a piece between the hands 
and notice any excessive slippage of the 
yarns. 

The edges of coverlets and all ready- 
made textile articles should also be ex- 
amined carefully. Often these are not 
substantially made, especially if they 
have been finished with scallops. Ragged 


edges are always unsightly and these oc- 
cur on household articles all too soon. 
In fact, constant vigilance is certainly 
the price that must be paid by someone 
for the well-dressed clubhouse. The 
house manager knows this all too well. 


The Air Derby 


(Continued from page 11) 


leisure any of us had. Some days at 
four o'clock in the morning we were up, 
and at five were at the flying field. At 
six we were off. After about two and a 
half hours of flying, though, we had to 
stop. The remainder of the morning 
of the derby contestant was then spent 
writing autographs by the score and 
answering questions by the hundred, 
while she stood guard over her plane to 
protect it from interested spectators who 
did not always know how easily an ex- 
pensive machine can be damaged. Of 
course, no one would leave her plane 
until she was sure it was going to be 
properly looked after, and even then 
she sometimes could find no place at the 
field to rest and no more than a table 
to sit on. 

“Each stop had its good points, how- 
ever. At Douglas and El Paso, for in- 
stance, the army took charge the mo- 
ment we landed. At Douglas a soldier 
stepped up to take over each plane as 
the pilot got out, and we could go to 
the hotel and get some real rest. But 
mostly we had several hours of just 
standing around. 

“On the other hand, in many places 
women had provided cold cream, pow- 
der, combs, and plenty of clean towels 
and soap and water for refreshing tired 
flyers. I recall Indianapolis here. At 
Kansas City the Women’s Chamber of 
Commerce served a delicious luncheon 
at the field, so that the girls did not 
need to travel to town for a hurried 
meal. 

“It was amusing to watch the people 
as the planes came in. They would be 
so surprised to see a big machine come 
down and a slight young gir! hop out of 
it. Vera Walker and Mrs. Kent Miller 
did more to sell aviation, I think, than 
anyone else, because they are both so 
small and feminine. The crowds were 
full of enthusiasm and their intentions 
were the kindest, but they didn’t realize 
what they cost us in energy and effort. 
However, every one of us would 
rather have too much interest in avia- 
tion (even if it means poking pencils 
through the wings to see how thick they 
are) than none at all. Every one of 
us would gladly answer twice as many 
questions, if that would make people fly. 

“In the afternoon we had two or 
three more hours of flying, and after we 
landed there was the same wait as in 
the morning to make sure that our 
planes would be attended to. Usually 
we had to rush breathlessly to get to a 
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banquet in time, and sometimes after 
dinner the girls would go back to the 
field to see that servicing was done. 
For no one wished to be delayed for 
this in the morning when time was 
counted.” 

As the derby proceeded, one day dif- 
fered little from another, according to 
Miss Earhart, with the exception that 
in a couple of places ham was served 
instead of fried chicken, and in some, 
notably one of the larger ones, where 
better maintenance of order might have 
been expected, the crowd was less re- 
strained than in others. Flyers know 
the danger of whirling propellers in a 
closely packed throng, and it is nerve- 
wracking to have to alight where people 
can come close to them. 

Everywhere, at the banquets, they 
had to be “sweethearts of the air,” 
“flying flappers,” “angels,” ‘sunburned 
derbyists’” and what not, when what 
they really wished and felt entitled to 
be considered was simply ‘“flyers’’— 
“women flyers,” if you must. “Lip- 
stick derby,” “powder puff derby,” 
“petticoat derby” and the like had to be 
swallowed smilingly. Thus it was not 
the racing time itself but the in-between 
times that proved the ordeal, though the 
enthusiasm and good-will of the crowds 
were appreciated, and the women were 
rather apologetic for not being in better 
spirits. Many men, Miss Earhart be- 
lieves, would not have gone through 
with it, but the women stuck, every one 
whose plane could carry her on. They 
felt they had to, she said, for the sake 
of women in aviation. 


A Joint Undertaking 
“All of them looked on the derby,” 


she explained, “as a sort of joint under- 
taking of which they had to make a 
success. ‘They were determined to see 
it through in spite of everything, and 
this required untold pluck of many of 
them for some had had little previous 
experience in cross-country flying. I 
knew very few of the girls at the begin- 
ning, but now I feel I know them well, 
and I know they can fly. I would 
gladly go with them anywhere, any 
time. Not only did the derby show that 
women can be expert aviators, but also 
that they can be first-class sports. I 
could go on for an hour telling you 
about the fine things they did for each 
other. At Yuma, for instance, I toppled 
against a sand bank and bent the edge 
of my propeller. It was a question of 
whether we would halt there for an 
hour and a half or three hours; and 
when they found out what had happened 
to me, those girls voted every one to 
stay three hours, so that I wouldn’t lose 
so much time, for, of course, my time 
would be counted from the minute | 
was supposed to start, regardless of how 
long repairs might take. 

“Tt was also by unanimous vote that 
we delayed at El Paso in the face of a 
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storm. The reports meant little to 
those carrying a hundred or so gallons 
of gasoline. They could have gone on, 
dodging the storm. But some couldn’t 
carry enough fuel for this, and so rather 
than run the risk of any coming down, 
all voted to stay over until the storm 
was out of the way. Every one seemed 
anxious that all should have an equal 
show, and if any girl was familiar with 
the country over which the route lay 
or knew any short cuts, she invariably 
shared her information with the rest. 
All the way through their spirit was 
splendid. 

“All of us learned a great deal from 
the derby. Just the opportunity to be 
behind the scenes at races and to com- 
pare oneself at close-up with other 
women flyers was helpful. The impor- 
tance of navigation, particularly, was 
brought home to many for the first 
time, I think. They had never realized 
how much of a race is to be won on the 
ground, assembling maps, laying out the 
course, and soon. There is no question 
but that the contest improved the con- 
testants’ flying immeasurably.” 

Already women aviators are begin- 
ning to talk about “next year’s derby,” 
trusting that this year’s experiment will 
establish it as an annual event. And 
those who took part in the first one are 
putting in their bid that one of their 
number may be appointed on the com- 
mittee of arrangements, for what they 
want more than any other one thing, as 
voiced by Miss Earhart, is the chance 
to play the game as men play it, by rules 
established for them as flyers, not as 
women. 


Evolving a Career 
(Continued from page 15) 


Being a woman, I dallied with the 
idea of a tea-room, but my haunting sus- 
picion that it took more than a good 
cook to make one a success was con- 
firmed by a friend who holds an impor- 
tant position in a great hotel system. 
Without ample capital, special train- 
ing and experience added to decided 
ability, a tea-room was, she assured me, 
a predestined failure. 

Prior to marriage, I had taught in 
junior high and in high school and 
that occupation seemed germane to the 
case. But I remembered with misgiv- 
ing my old pupils whose mothers had 
had careers and the pity we teachers 
had felt for them even when they came 
from well-to-do homes. 

In the thirties, distressing events hap- 
pen to one’s contemporaries. Several of 
my intimate friends had recently been 
widowed and three of them left with 
children had resumed teaching. Each 
expressed her regret at the enforced ab- 
sence from home and her conviction that 
the children suffered from it. I had ob- 


served that mothers of small children 


were too harassed and fatigued to be 
patient in the schoolroom. However, 
I made my own attempt. 

As an economic measure, it was a 
failure, for I had to pay almost as 
much as I earned to the illiterate wom- 
an who stayed with the children. 
It was not reassuring to see the dis- 
consolate little faces watching for me 
and brightening when I walked up the 
street at night. I had not the physi- 
cal strength to teach unless I could be 
relieved of anxiety about them. Money 
cannot do that for the woman who is 
not ruthless. 

An intimate friend with three chil- 
dren of school age wishing to help her 
husband in a time of business depres- 
sion, visited several Boston firms, look- 
ing for part-time employment. There 
were no openings for college bred but 
untrained women which would pay as 
much as it cost her to keep a maid. 
She dismissed her servant and settled 
down to housework as less glamorous 
but more practical. Her experience de- 
terred me from attempting business for 
which I had no aptitude nor liking. 


Disinterring My Talent 


There was left only the one desirable 
thing, which seemed so unattainable that 
I had exhausted all other possibilities 
before attempting it. I set about dis- 
interring the talent buried under moun- 
tains of rice puddings and plain sew- 
ing. In an unguarded moment I have 
already confessed that, “I hung up my 
dishpan with a bang and said aloud and 
fiercely, ‘Now I will write a novel!’ ” 
So I did. That outrageous bang, 
which cracked the enamel on the dish- 
pan, broke open the husk of what I 
was to find infinitely precious. 

My first novel was scribbled, at odd 
moments, into an old ledger half full of 
figures, which I carried into any room in 
the house which seemed at that moment 
the place where I ought to be. After it 
was published I adopted a professional 
attitude. My husband bought me a 
desk, the children a fountain pen, and IT 
took regular hours for “‘keeping myself 
to myself.” 

I have a rigid program. I keep no 
maid and my day begins at six. Before 
breakfast I put up two high school 
lunches—good ones with surprises. The 
rest of the family leave the house at 
eight, and by half-past I am at my desk 
with the dishes washed, the beds made, 
and often the dinner dessert to my cred- 
it. I spend three hours writing, during 
which time I take no note of wars and 
earthquakes. When I am disposed to 
envy those authors who work eight and 
ten hours daily, I glance in the mirror 
after my three hours’ bout and admit 
with resignation that they are made of 
sterner stuff than I. 

Only one small girl comes home to 
lunch, and when that is over, I spend a 
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half-hour with her at the piano. From 
that time until three I am busy with 
home duties. Afterward I work in my 
flower garden or walk. While I am 
preparing dinner I am usually able to 
stop for a duet with my musical son, 
and after dinner when we have all had 
a hand in “clearing away,” I read aloud 
for an hour. I spend the evenings in 
study. 

I have my diversions. Sundays and 
the entire month of July belong to my 
family. On Wednesday afternoons | 
usually shop with a friend. We have 
tea and talk about our children! My 
husband and I enjoy dining at a restau- 
rant and seeing a play. But what 
makes my life easy is doing what I like. 
I enjoy housekeeping, I love to take 
care of the family, I adore writing. 

Many a diver comes up from the deep 
sea clutching unlooked for treasure. If 
I plunged for money, my hands are full 
of fine pearls. Little wealthier, I am 
enormously happier. My husband, who 
sees Clearly, told me from the beginning 
that I wrote not for venal rewards but 
because I must. That all my joy is in 
the doing assures me he was right. I 
confess shame for my former cupidity 
and some chagrin because I was deceived 
in myself. 

As for our problems, they seem gra- 
ciously inclined to adjust themselves. 
The delicate, sensitive little girl for 
whom I dreaded our immense high 
school has found kindness and personal 
interest and is the better, perhaps, be- 
cause a tendency to exoticism is being 
checked. College boards aren’t such 
cross lions; my son is entering Harvard 
at sixteen. He has been earning most 
of his clothes for the past two years by 
working Saturdays in a library. 

We all agree that intellectual supe- 
riority depends largely on environment, 
but there is still some doubt as to what 
that environment should be. A certain 
resiliency, an adaptability to circum- 
stance, appears to characterize the chil- 
dren in homes of culture where there is 
comfort without wealth. They learn 
resourcefulness and look with a keen 
eye on values. My husband and I are 
not distracted by pleas for cars and fur 
coats. Our children know our circum- 
stances and incline to be philosophical. 

It would be less than honest if I 
ended so intimate an account without 
speaking of the animus of my life. I 
have come to believe that this perplexing 
universe is friendly, that our edged 
blunders are mercifully blunted, our 
honest endeavors forwarded. . For a long 
time my soul was a battlefield where au 
ugly sense of duty kept at bay my crea- 
tivity. All this has been altered as | 
have grown into the realization that 
these apparently irreconcilable elements 
are in reality parts of the larger whole. 
Each has its place, its rights. Conceiv- 
ing of life as an art, I am learning the 
meaning of proportion. 
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How Not to ‘Take Cold 


By GuuieELMA F. Atsop, M.D. 


ATCHING a cold is like 
reaping a crop—some years 
we have a lean crop and some 
years we have a bumper crop. 
In the winter of 1928-1929 in 

New York, colds were a bumper crop. 
This likeness between a crop and a cold 
can be developed even further as both 
depend on the quality of the seed, or 
germ, and on the quality of the soil, or 
individual. 

The germs of disease acquire potency, 
or what is called virulency, by passing 
through susceptible people with small re- 
sistance to attenuate the germ’s power. 
From clinical experience, it would seem 
that the germ of a mere cold that has 
passed through the body of a young 
child who has not yet built up much re- 
sistance to colds, is likely to be a much 
more virulent cold germ than that of a 
hardened, sturdy person of sixty. If you 
will observe the number of bad colds 
among the young parents of your 
acquaintance, you will realize that 
young fathers and mothers are always 
catching bad colds from their children. 
The germ, by passing through the child, 
apparently becomes more powerful. Also, 
in times of a widespread epidemic, the 
germ gains greatly in virulence and is 
able to produce its typical disease symp- 
toms in practically every one who re- 
ceives it. 

Such cold germs it is wise to avoid. 
That means, do not kiss, or fondle, or 
take on your lap, young children with 
colds; do not go to places of public 
gathering, such as theatres, churches, 
concert halls, subways, trains, during the 
peak of an epidemic such as we had at 
holiday time last year. Do not sit beside 
any person who is coughing or sneezing. 
And if you yourself have a cold, keep to 
yourself. Neither your family nor your 
friends nor your office staff will appre- 
ciate your presence with a running nose 
and a bad cough. In truth, you can 
hardly do a more dastardly act than to 
pass on a cold. 

A cold is ultimately cured because the 
resistance of the patient becomes strong 
enough to overcome the virulence of 
the germ. But it is at least three days 
before the symptoms begin to abate. 
During the first three days, then, the 
germs are most powerful, most virulent, 
most able to create a like set of symp- 
toms in another individual. Therefore a 
person with a cold is more dangerous to 
her neighbors during the first three days 
of her cold than later. During that time 
all cold sufferers are to be rigidly avoided 


and isolated. If this one simple rule of 
community hygiene were observed, the 
number and harmfulness of individual 
colds would be enormously decreased. 

But the harvest depends also upon the 
quality of the soil on which the seed 
falls. Fertile human soil is the body of 
one with a low blood count, flabby 
muscles, sluggish internal organs. Such 
human soil is created by a non-vital diet, 
by a sedentary life, by nervous strain 
and fatigue. 

The gardener wishes to create a fer- 
tile soil, but the doctor, of course, 
wishes to create a sterile soil upon which 
the germs may fall in vain. So the doc- 
tor prescribes a vital diet, that diet now 
so well known and so popular—three 
fresh vegetables daily, including always 
one leafy vegetable; four glasses of the 
very best milk, grade A or certified ; six 
fresh fruits a day; at least an eighth of 
a pound of butter daily, and cod liver 
oil each day from October to April. Such 
a diet creates vital cellular tissues in the 
body, capable of resisting and destroying 
at once the cold germs or of making 
antibodies which will neutralize them. 

Besides this vital diet, the body as a 
whole must be kept in good condition, 
hard and muscular. Anyone who has 
observed how quickly wild beasts recover 
from infection, will realize the advantage 
they have over their tamer brethren. 
Wild animals have more exercise and 
more out-of-door air than human ani- 
mals. 

Animals and savages are also not 
clothed and their skins retain the power 
of swift and accurate adjustment to 
temperature changes. An Indian, dressed 
in an occasional blanket, was asked by 
a white man dressed in the full mas- 
culine winter outfit why he was not 
cold. The Indian touched the white 
man’s cheek with his finger. ‘Cold ?” 
The white man laughea, “Oh, no. 
That’s my face.” ‘Red man all face,” 
the Indian replied. 


ND not till he adopted the 

white man’s clothes did the In- 

dian lose his resistance to respira- 
tory germs. However, after this season 
of sun-tan backs and bare legs and bare 
arms, our once white skins will have par- 
tially recovered their native wild power 
of swift adjustment. How to retain this 
power during a steamheated, indcor 
winter is difficult to advise. The use of 
less fur and many fewer layers of 
woolens, dressing the body just enough 
for warmth, will tend to keep the skin 
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vital. A daily cold bath also keeps the 
skin acting. Sea salt, bought at the 
grocer’s in sacks of twenty-five or fifty 
pounds, added to the cold water, five 
pounds to a bath, is more stimulating 
even than plain cold water. 

It must always be remembered that 
the heat of the body is not made by 
clothes. Clothes are simply enveloping 
substances that hold in, close around our 
bodies, the heat that our bodies make. 
Do not try to keep warm by wearing 
more clothes but by wearing fewer, 
which will permit of natural skin activ- 
ity. The more the skin is covered, away 
from sun and air, the deader it becomes, 
the less able to adjust automatically both 
circulation and perspiration to tempera- 
ture changes. A thoroughly covered skin 
always feels a draft and permits an in- 
ternal nasal congestion to form as a nest 
for a cold germ. 

To avoid the winter’s cold, then, avoid 
individuals suffering from bad colds, and 
keep yourself well-fed and “sun-kist.” 
And if you do catch cold anyhow, go to 
bed for the first three days. 


Jean Arnot Reid 
(Continued from page 21) 


She put up her palette and joined the 
Red Cross. She worked in the Yonk- 
ers Chapter, organizing nationality 
groups; she started training six women 
in the making of surgical dressings and 
the like. When she sailed for France 
she had graduated twelve hundred skilled 
workers. Abroad she directed the 
American Red Cross Hospital Centre in 
Vittel. 

The War finally over, but the world 
still wounded in body and spirit, it was 
impossible for her to go back to that 
beautiful but, as it were, isolating and 
isolated art of hers. She took charge of 
the Red Cross Hospital No. 1 in the 


Bronx. 


A Great Opportunity 


That hospital closing, she was debat- 
ing in her mind the opportunities for 
service afforded by two offers she had 
had, one to take charge of social work 
in a hospital for veterans in Baltimore, 
and the other to teach art in a girls’ 
school. While she was balancing these, 
an officer in the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany of New York, a Red Cross official 
who had seen her work in France and 
in America, sounded her about taking 
charge of a new women’s department 
about to be opened by the Bankers’ 
Trust. She was as astounded as any 
other artist or humanitarian would have 
been; she mentioned that her trigonom- 
etry was rusty or non-existent; she 
said that she had never developed any 
interest in following the fine-print hiero- 
glyphics of the stock and bond and curb 
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markets. In short, she wasn’t at all the 
kind of woman for the job. 

All that, she was told, didn’t matter. 
Her technical education the Bankers’ 
Trust would provide—she had brains 
and the habit of mind to assimilate it. 
What she would bring to the position 
was character, personality, an exacting 
sense of responsibility, an interest in 
human beings and their problems, a 
friendly ease in dealing with people and 
the undeviating habit of seeing a piece 
of work through to its finish. Without 
all of these the newly created position 
would be nothing more than a flivver. 
(Miss Reid will hate this summary of 
what the Bankers’ Trust officer must 
have thought—she hates all tributes; 
they read to her like epitaphs for which 
she has no present need and no future 
interest. ) 

Probably there lurked in the back of 
his mind also the thought that a dis- 
tinguished simplicity of manner, an ad- 
mirable art in the wearing of clothes, 
would not come amiss in the creation of 
the new job, and that there also Miss 
Reid would fit the specifications. 

She thought the matter over, decided 
affirmatively, and started upon her new 
adventure, which included a year and a 
half of night school in the American 
Institute of Banking. Last spring, as 
has been said, she was made assistant 
treasurer of the Bankers’ Trust, which 
is a terse but eminently satisfactory 
declaration of what the Bankers’ Trust 
thinks about the arrangement into which 
it entered nine years ago. 

An officership in a great New York 
bank, an important part in the founda- 
tion of a stable, growing association of 
women engaged in the same profession 
—it isn’t a bad record for a decade! 


Washington 
(Continued from page 17) 


ident Hoover, Secretary Stimson, 
Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
and the statesmen who have directed 
the present negotiations, two inches is 
a matter of detail which will be set- 
tled at the five-power conference to be 
called in the near future. It is some- 
times forgotten that under the Wash- 
ington Conference treaty of 1922 a 
number of battleships costing $37,000,- 
000 apiece would be replaced after 
1932; that there is no limitation upon a 
naval race in cruisers and submarines. 
By failure to make replacements as 
fighting vessels become obsolete, Great 
Britain and the United States will 
achieve actual reduction; and reduction, 
rather than limitation, is the aim of 
both governments. 

The statesmen at Washington and 
London have called upon their naval 
advisers for technical information and 
advice. Members of the Navy General 
Board have been called frequently to the 
White House to talk tonnages and yard- 
sticks over breakfast eggs and bacon; let 
no one think the technical experts have 
been left out of the picture. But, as 
Secretary Stimson remarked with a fig- 
urative bow in the direction of the 
Navy, the Administration takes it for 
granted that its “enlightened members” 
are the first to “recognize the benefits 
coming from a proper agreement for 
controlling the construction of the 
American Navy.” But it is perfectly 
evident here that the present role of the 
naval experts is to solve technical prob- 
lems of tonnage and gun sizes which 
stand in the way of actual reduction of 
naval strength ameng the five major sea 
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powers on the foundation of an Anglo- 
American agreement, saving billions of 
dollars which would be spent by these 
powers if the 1922 treaties stand as at 
present, and expressing confidence that 
the Kellogg-Briand treaty means what 
its says. 

There is significant evidence of the 
changed atmosphere injected into the 
disarmament situation by the Hoover 
Administration in the latest statement 
from the ranks of the retired admirals. 
Admiral Hilary Jones, emphasizing of 
course the importance of a navy second 
to none (why does such emphasis always 
conjure up the dark vision of that fu- 
ture “unthinkable conflict” between 
England and America?), went out of 
his way to announce: “I am opposed to 
great armaments because I do not think 
the taxpayers of the world should be bur- 
dened with the expense of building up 
and maintaining armaments beyond the 
minimum necessary to national security.” 
That is the most liberal statement 
Washington has ever heard from a re- 
tired admiral. In case you think it 
means little because of that final phrase, 
I suggest referring to past pronounce- 
ments from retired Admirals Fiske and 
Rogers on this subject of naval limita- 
tion. 

A Political Cyclone 

Up in the Senate, an unhappy time is 
being had by all as the time draws near 
when the completed tariff bill was ac- 
cording to schedule to be sent to confer- 
ence. Nine months ago the Republi- 
cans, in an atmosphere of brotherly har- 
mony, launched the tariff bill as a noble 
effort to help the farmer by economic 
readjustment. Today they are clutch- 
ing the tail of a political cyclone and 
fervently wishing for the good old days 
of tax reduction, Boulder Dam or Nic- 
araguan intervention, when you could 
at least tell a Republican from a Demo- 
crat by the way he voted. Of course it 
was to be expected that Senator Borah 
would go into frequent huddles with 
Democratic leaders during the tariff de- 
bate; that Pat Harrison would turn 
Senator Smoot’s most careful statements 
into gibes against the Republicans, and 
that the Progressivee—McMaster of 
South Dakota, Brookhart of Iowa, La 
Follette and Blaine of Wisconsin, Fra- 
zier and Nye of North Dakota, Norris 
and Howell of Nebraska—would wax 
bitter over the alleged betrayal of the 
farmer. But the most optimistic Party 
Pillar could see troubles ahead when 
regulars like Jones of Washington, 
Glenn of Illinois and Sackett of Ken- 
tucky joined the Democrats in rolling 
up a vote of 51 to 27 in favor of the 
Simmons resolution to secure from the 
Treasury income tax returns of large 
corporations which would benefit from 
the new rates. This was an unexpected 
defeat for the Smoot forces at the be- 
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ginning of the fray, and it presaged 
trouble. 

(heir consolation is watching the dis- 
comfiture of Democratic-Progressive 
leaders trying to present a united front 
against the tariff bill, when the Florida 
senators refuse to oppose the bill be- 
cause of the protection it offers fruit 
and vegetable growers in their state; 
the Louisiana senators are all for the 
proposed higher sugar rates, and Ken- 
drick of Wyoming goes around com- 
mending the measure because it gives in- 
creased protection to the wool raisers. 
The organized farmers are demanding 
higher agricultural rates, and Joseph 
Grundy of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who is listened to 
with respect because he speaks for a 
powerful political group, wants still 
higher rates in some of the industrial 
schedules. 

No wonder there is talk of compro- 
mises, even in the face of Senator 
Smoot’s remarkable discovery that “the 
people elected a Republican President 
and Congress in order that a readjust- 
ment of the tariff might be in the hands 
of the friends of protection,” and his 
even more startling revelation, reminis- 
cent of speeches made to D. A. 
R. conventions, that the dark menace of 
internationalism lurks behind the Demo- 
cratic opposition. In the same even 
voice in which he reads long tables of 
statistics, Senator Smoot warned the 
Senate that ‘‘powerful forces are at 
work to break down American protec- 
tion; they lurk in international econo- 
mic conferences held in Europe, in 
American schools of economics and in 
the cloistered halls of theoretical uni- 
versities.”” Probably there still rankles 
in his mind the report of the experts at 
the Geneva Economic Conference of 
1927, suggesting that the time has come 
to check the upward movement of tar- 
iffs throughout the world, which was 
signed by the American delegation which 
both before and during the conference 
was in constant touch with then Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover. 


Mrs. Norton’s Valiant Effort 


As the tariff debate got off to a flying 
start with the offering of amendments to 
grant independence to the Philippines 
and to limit the power of the Secretary 
of Agriculture to embargo diseaséd 
meats and infected plants, only a few 
spectators listened from the Senate gal- 
leries. From preliminary warnings of 
violent public protest which emanated 
from Democratic headquarters, one 
might have expected a consumers’ pa- 
rade down Pennsylvania Avenue and a 
mob attack on members of the Senate 
Finance Committee by an aroused cit- 
izenry. Mrs. Norton of New Jersey 
is making a valiant effort to bring wom- 
en to realize that the proposed rates on 
silks. felt hats. shoes and toilet goods 










will make a considerable impression on 
the clothing budget of the woman wage 
earner, and has received over four hun- 
dred letters commending her. But so 
far we have seen here in Washington 
little evidence that the average consumer 
knows just what it is all about. 

After going up and down the line on 
the whole business, respectfully listening 
to Democratic charges and Republican 
defenses and the cross-sections of each, 
I am willing to admit humbly that I 
don’t know how it is all going to turn 
out, and I am beginning to suspect that 
a reasoned estimate of the Smoot-Haw- 
ley bill must fall somewhere between 
Senator Harrison’s belief, backed by 
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ample reasons, that it is “the most nefa- 
rious bill ever offered to Congress’ and 
Senator Smoot’s conviction that it car- 
ries out the Hoover pledges by protect- 
ing American agriculture and aiding in- 
dustry only where there has been a 
slackening of activity. 

One September event in Washington 
was free from any tinge of politics; the 
colorful, exciting President’s Cup Regat- 
ta on the Potomac, attended by official 
and diplomatic society from the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hoover on down. Gay 
craft of every description lined the 
course over which some of the best speed- 
boats of the country contended for the 
trophy, won by Richard Hoyt of New 
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York driving Imp _ II; thousands 
watched trom the banks. ‘Ihe President 
and Mrs. Hoover watched the races 
trom the deck of the Coast Guard ves- 
sel dpache; nearby was anchored Can- 
nonback, the yacht ot the tormer As- 
sistant Army Air Chief, Colonel Wil- 
liam Mitchell, who several years ago 
lost his official head through his defiance 
of the powers that be. On the deck of 
the Coast Guard Wendota Mrs. Ed- 
ward Everett Gann received distin- 
guished visitors in Washington for the 
races. 

It was the sort of event which should 
be held oftener in Washington. We 
are too apt to think that politics is the 
only business which matters; to forget 
that the beauty of boats on the Potomac 
River is also important in the scheme 
ot things. 


Modernist Decoration 
(Continued from page 14+) 


tions and led us to pastures new, design 
was classified into semi-classical, mod- 
ern and functional types. Among the 
functional displays was a bed which shot 
by the aid of pulleys up to the ceiling. 
The mechanism was frankly ugly. An- 
other functional bed was supplied with 
a table which glided on.-a rail across the 
room. Such eccentricities fascinate the 
attention tor a short time but do not 
hold it and these examples had not 
enough practical value to establish them- 
selves in American homes. The writer 
does not know if they have been adopted 
abroad. It is a pleasure to find that 
with each succeeding exhibition the 
atrocities become fewer and the features 


which brought upon contemporary de- 
sign much deserved ridicule are tading 
out of sight. 

Much variety of silhouette is given 
the modernist interior by means ot 
pieces varying a great deal in height and 
constructed in sharply angled shapes. 
kor istance, the taple thirty inches in 
height no longer prevails, though it may 
occur. One can reach trom ones easy 
chair down to ones ash tray, and across 
to one’s magazine, and up a little to 
one’s tea table, and away up to a de- 
sired volume in one of Paul fraikl s 
skyscraper bookcases. 

Skyscraper furniture is a contribution 
made by Mr. Frankl to the new interior 
and is of great value from several stand- 
points. The — step-back silhouette 
strengthens and gives variety to the 
architectural quality of a room and pro- 
vides a rhythm of broken masses which 
attract light and shadow and give play 
to color. Constructed in sections, it is 
easily taken apart and recomposed. 

Eugene Schoen has made some of the 
loveliest tables known to contemporary 
design or any other. The one _ illus- 
trated in the living room in the Macy 
Exposition is a gracious example. The 
combination of various woods gives de- 
lightful modulations of tone and_ tex- 
ture. The utilization of space between 
the top and the base is a contribution to 
the social problem of taking care of 
housekeeping necessaries in a dual or 
triple-purpose room. Here the linen, 
silver and other appurtenances of the 
tea service can be kept where no steps 
are required for transporting them to 
their ultimate destination for use. The 
tired, servantless business woman can 
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our ‘‘push’’ is still vigorous! 
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Celebrating Our Sixtieth 
Birthday 


Special December Number 


December, 1929, rounds out for the Woman's Journal sixty years of joyous 
When that first number of the Journal was 
“launched, women were just stepping across the threshold to their first glimpse 
Wyoming only had granted equal suffrage. 
Woman's Suffrage Association had been organized a month. 
a woman had broken the bonds of business or professional handicap. 


‘Push Things” (General Grant’s reply to General Sheridan before the fall 
of Richmond) is the caption of an editorial in that original issue which 
might well have been the head for our leading editorial in September on 
“What the Journal Stands for.” To be sure, the “things” are different, but 


This dramatic contrast between the ‘‘things” of yesterday and the ‘‘things” 
of today for which women are ‘‘pushing” will be painted in our December 


Reminiscences, by some of those dauntless pioneers. 
Inheritances, by some of the descendants of those pioneers. 
Today and Tomorrow, by women leaders throughout the country. 


The American 
Here and there 
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make tea and serve it while she sits ir 
an armchair. The design is an epitom« 
of modern utility and beauty combined. 
In the contracted and busy apartment 
of today, why should space yawn un- 
used between table top and floor? 

One of the most tascinating achieve 
ments of engineer-designers is the light- 
ing arrangements. In wandering 
through the new interiors the observer 
will have noticed a general illumination 
from an invisible source. For the first 
time, electricity has been expressed by 
its setting. Until now, we expressed in 
our electric light devices, candles, oil 
lamps and gas flames. One has only to 
regard, or recall, the old candle-shaped 
bulb, the kerosene lamp wired for the 
new invention, the inappropriate chan- 
deliers, to be convinced. In the case of 
general illumination today the source ot 
light is concealed in a cornice, on a high 
shelf, or in a deep urn, whence the light 
is thrown up on the ceiling, which acts 
as a reflector and diffuses it like a 
strange daylight. The typical portable 
light is composed of a standard, a hid- 
den bulb and a metal reflector, which 
intensifies the light and throws it wher- 
ever desired. The reflector may be of 
great intrinsic beauty. 

By these means light is expressed. as 2 
power rather than a flame and _ the 
essence of the mighty and mysterious 
current which has transtormed modern 
existence is used dramatically and_ in- 
terpretatively. 


Metal for Furniture 


The enthusiasm for metals in interior 
decoration is increasing. The latest im- 
portant exposition, that at the Metro- 
politan Museum, was exceedingly inter- 
esting from this standpoint. Aluminum 
furniture was employed by Mr. Schoen 
in his child’s bedroom and _ nursery, 
and by Raymond Hood in his business 
executive office. This material is light, 
durable and immune from the need of 
refinishing, and it can be fashioned with 
dignity and grace into chairs, tables and 
other articles. 

Chromium, a modern non-corrosive 
metal, was employed by Mr. Hood in 
his apartment house loggia, for ceiling 
and over-mantel. Steel walls, ceiling, 
fountain and furniture distinguished 
Mr. Urban’s conservatory. Pewter 
was chosen by Mr. Root for the dress- 
ing-table in his Woman's Bedroom. 

For the American Designers’ Gallery 
last winter Herman Rosse executed a 
dining-room all in Monel metal—tables, 
chairs, cupboards and even dishes. The 
effect, built up with elaborate acces- 
sories of blue, salmon-pink and silver 
toned fabrics, was extremely elegant. 

Lescaze designed a penthouse room 
in which he used in the corner of one 
wall a combination of metals, purely for 
the aesthetic glamour. 

Ceramics, too, have made a novel and 
definite contribution to interior decora- 
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AT THE TABLE.. the VACLOUSNESS 





of LINEN DAMASK 








>) 
ites DAMASK, spread upon a tabie, visualizes 
exquisitely the quality of graciousness that distin- 
guishes hospitality. A mellow charm suffuses the fun- 
damental correctness of Linen Damask for the table, 
yet all the opulent resources of contemporary design 
enhance this charm with subtle harmonies. For gener- 
ations, a consummate artistry of the loom has charac- 
terized the Linen Damask cloths and napkins that have 
come from the hands of Irish and Scottish craftsmen. 
Among women to whom the appointment of the 
takle is an essay in the art of personal expression, 
lrish or Scottish Linen Damask is a primary requisite. 


White, or Pastel Conta Moderately pr ed 


a -«& = #® #® #& = Acharming booklet on correct 
table settings— ‘We Dine on Linen Damask” — will be sent you 
on receipt of ten cents to cover mailing cost. Address Irish & 
Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 West Broadway, New York. 




















Che design motif a 
THE CLOTH OF THE GRAPE 


Master weavers have loomed this Cloth in Linen Damask, to 
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sign tnat is Byzantine in its feeling, and at the same time carries the 
quality «f modernity which is characteristic of the design of this perio. 
The Cloth lends itself ideally both to the most conservative and to th 


an inspiration from Spanish Vineyards. The clustering grape, 
with all its connotation of epicurean pleasures, is the princi 
wtiy. The leaf, the vine, the tendril are woven about it, in a de 





distinctly modern of settings This is ore of a number of e 


swe Gesigns in Linen Damask nou being offered to the hostess cof taste 


~ LOVELY LINEN - 
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IWhen writing to Irish and Scottish 


Linen 


Damask 


please 


‘¢ DAMASK TABLECLOTHS & NAPKINS 


LINMPessIvely coved. 


Guild, 


mention the Woman's Journal 
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A Parent-Education Program 


By the Child Study Association of America 


This is the seventh in a series of Study and Action Programs for the use of women’s clubs. The 
national organizations which give the Journal the benefit of their cooperation will each be invited 
to supply a program.—1HE EDITors. 


Why Do Parents Need Special Training? 

In our complex modern living we are finding that we cannot rely on tradition, “maternal instinct’, or good will 
to guide us in bringing up our children. Parents need knowledge, they need understanding, and they need to 
revise traditional attitudes. Scientific development in the fields of psychology, child development and education 
have raised the training of children to the level of a profession. 


Why Does Parent-Education Call for Special Techniques? 

Parent-education consists, for the most part, of training on the job. Child Study must be continuous, flexible 
and practical. It must be continuous since it deals with the constantly growing and developing child. It must 
be flexible to meet a variety of conditions and changing needs. It must be practical in relating theory to practical 
situations that have to be met daily as they occur. 


What Are the Available Sources of Parent-Education? 

Child Study Groups of parents and others concerned with children are organized by the Child Study Association 
of America; the American Association of University Women; state departments of education, home eco- 
nomics and agriculture; church and school organizations; mothers’ clubs, and social service units. 

Nursery Schools provide parental education either through parent groups or through actual parent participation 
in the school routine. 

Child Guidance Clinics and Research Bureaus, Juvenile Courts and other remedial and consultation services are 
giving individual help and guidance to parents in problems of child training. 

Home Economics Courses include Child Study and Parent Education, both theory and applied practice. 

High Schools and Colleges offer pre-parental training through their classes in child psychology. 


Authoritative literature on child study subjects is becoming increasingly available as scientific material is being 
presented in forms which serve the lay reader. 


Types of Child Guidance Problems for Child Study Programs 

Discipline: Obedience is no longer predicated upon a system of rewards and punishments, but should be a con- 
tinuous growth in the larger concept of discipline and freedom. Parents’ demand upon their children should 
be based on an understanding of childhood needs rather than on adult convenience and domination. 


Habit and the Learning Process: Children learn not by enforced repetition, but by repetition with accompanying 
feelings of satisfaction. We are coming to utilize this factor in our approach to all childhood education. 
Emotional Development: Satisfaction of the child’s emotional needs at different age levels makes for normal 
progression through the various stages of emotional development, and forestalls many maladjustments in adult 
life. Parents need to understand the young child’s need for a balance of independence with security, effort 
with success, and affection with freedom from unhealthy absorption and fixation. 

Sex Education: The child’s attitude toward sex will be formed largely by the attitude of the adults around him. 
Knowledge of the biological facts of sex, though impostant, is not adequate sex education. To develop in the 
child a wholesome understanding of sex, it is often necessary for parents to revise their own attitudes. 


Some Helpful Publications of the Child Study Association of America 


BOOKS: 
Guidance of Childhood and Youth: Readings in Child Study . : : : F : ; $1.50 
Outlines of Child Study: A Manual for Parents and Teachers . ; ‘ ‘ . ; . ae 
Concerning Parents: A Symposium : : : : ; ‘ F : ; . : ; 1.00 
PAMPHLETS: 
Child Study Groups: A Manual for Leaders. : : ; . : : : : : 25 
Parents’ Questions . : : ‘ : ; ; ; . ;: ; 7 : : : ; : 25 
Child Study Discussion Records: Development, Method and Techniques . ; ; ; ‘ : ; ; yf 
Sex Education - : ; ; : : . a : ; ; ‘ = : . 3 , ; 10 
Studies in Child Training: Obedience; Rewards and Punishments; Truth and Falsehood; Curiosity; Use of Monev; 
Habit; Health Training of the Pre-School Child; Answering Children’s Questions; Sex Education (each) .10 





For further information apply to the Child Study Association of America, 54 West 74th St., New York City 
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tion, not only in the matter of acces- 
sories, but in their structural application 
to bathrooms and kitchens, which are 
becoming not merely gay and colorful, 
sanitary and convenient—the features 
of their first transformations—but really 
interesting architecturally. 

Lacquers of sumptuous workmanship 
recall the glories of China. In 1928 
Lord & Taylor introduced to the Amer- 
ican public the eggshell lacquer of Jean 
Dunand, the secret of which he learned 
from the nation of high art and deep 
mysteries, as the price for teaching it his 
own technique of lacquer on copper. 

It has been necessary to present ex- 
amples of modernistic decoration from 
exhibitions rather than from homes, be- 
cause homes are not accessible to 
strangers. The contemporary forms, 
however, have made a deep impression 
on the styles of new abodes among 
sophisticated circles and creative cliques 
in the large cities of the United States 
and Europe; and also in those summer 
resorts where wealth does not try to 
escape from itself for a while into the 
idyl of simplicity. In Long Beach, New 
York, there is probably the most re- 
markable modernistic house in_ this 
country; and somewhere in France 
Agnes Sorel, distinguished member of 
the Comédie Francaise, has built herself 
a completely modernistic home, having 
previously disposed of priceless treasures 
representing the French periods and 
associated with its great figures. Many 
bachelor apartments are designed in the 
contemporary style and the hotel-clubs 
for women are giving their guests such 
peaceful retreats from the tumult of a 
business life. Even in colleges students 
and instructors are modeling or remod- 
eling their rooms to expatiate on the 
new themes. 

It is indeed obvious from the extend- 
ing lists of modernist designers that 
there is a rich field for their work. The 
extremely good understanding which 
has been established between designers 
and manufacturers adds its momentum 
to the movement; and every new 
achievement in the world of science and 
invention makes its plea for an adequate 
art interpretation of this age of mechan- 
ical wizardry. 

Doubtless the new styles will become 
more prevalent among people of moder- 
ate means, as methods of combining 
their forms with older art expressions 
are better understood. The derivations 
go back to the pyramids and certain 
“savage” simplifications. As a guide it 
may be noted that any object which 
adequately and without ostentation ex- 
presses function is at home in a modern- 
ist interior. A piece of armor, an Aztec 
dish, a Navajo blanket speak the lan- 
guage of universality; but a Victorian 
“whatnot” would appear as ridiculous in 
a contemporary room as a giggling girl 
under the shadow of the Sphinx. 


Palestine 
(Continued from page 23) 


severity of the immigration regulations 
thus imposed. Granting the validity of 
the general principle that only those 
should be allowed to enter the country 
who could be absorbed into its economic 
life, Jews still found occasion to criti- 
cize the British authorities in matters 
of detail, charging miscarriage of justice 
in the handling of individual cases. 
Arabs, on the other hand, kept clam- 
oring for a change in the British policy 
with respect to the central Government. 
Iraq had an elected Parliament; was 
Palestine to be deprived of a chance to 
develop self-governing institutions, they 
asked, simply because an elected Parlia- 
ment, legislating in the interests of the 
actual population of Palestine, might 
adopt measures detrimental to the inter- 
ests of those Jews still in the lands of 
their dispersion who were sometimes de- 
scribed as forming the “potential popu- 
lation” of Palestine? Such a policy, 
they averred, was contrary to the best 
interests of that “existing population” 
which Great Britain had promised un- 
der the terms of the mandate to protect. 
In 1922 the High Commissioner did 
try to establish a Legislative Council, 
composed of elected and appointed mem- 
bers in equal proportion. The Jewish 
community cooperated whole-heartedly 
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in the election, but the Arab population 
boycotted it and the Legislative Coun- 
cil was never formed. Arabs objected 
to the proposed body because it would 
not have given the Arab representatives 
a majority over the combined vote of 
Jewish and official or appointed mem- 
bers. Great Britain ever since has re- 
fused Arab requests for a representative 
Assembly, fearing that the first act of 
such a body would be to withhold cred- 
its if the Palestine administration re- 
fused to abandon its support of the Jew- 
ish National Home. 

In a wide variety of administrative 
problems this constant clash between 
Arab and Jewish interests has been ap- 
parent throughout the decade. Nowhere 
has it assumed a character more com- 
pletely symbolic of the opposing aims of 
the two groups than in the conflict 
which has arisen over the Holy Places 
in Jerusalem. Jews accuse Arabs of try- 
ing to make it impossible for them to 
hold appropriate services before the 
Wailing Wall, believed to be a remnant 
of Solomon’s Temple. Arabs accuse 
Jews of attempting to establish pre- 
scriptive rights to what is sacred Mos- 
lem property. The proximity of the 
Wailing Wall to the Mosque of Omar 
creates and aggravates the immediate 
dificulty in this case, just as the re- 
stricted area of Palestine and the prox- 
imity of Jewish to Arab communities 





























All outside rooms with light and sun- 
shine; solarium with vitaglass; de- 
lightful for the fall and winter 
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The PANHELLENIC 
3 Mitchell Place 
Ist Ave. and 49th St. 


JoHn Meap Howe ts, 


Architect 


A hotel of distinction, built 
by college women for women 
of refinement who require the 
best living conditions at rea- 
sonable rates. 


All outside rooms with light 
and sunshine, balconies, roof 
garden, solarium with vita- 
glass on twenty-sixth floor 
commanding a thrilling view 
of East river and the city of 
New York. 


Beautiful ballroom, rooms of 
various sizes for social func- 
tions with interesting modern 
decoration, at attractive prices. 
A restaurant open to the pub- 
lic with an unexcelled cuisine. 


For rates apply to 
MarGaret CHATFIELD, 
Manager. 


Mrs. A. Barton Hepsurn, 
Chairman of Board. 




















When writing to The Panhellenic, please mention the Woman’s Journal 
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creates and aggravates that larger prob- 
lem of how to reconcile the conflicting 
ambitions of the two racial groups. 

The problem facing the British au- 
thorities is not one which can be solved 
by repressive measures alone, as_ has 
been frequently implied by those who 
are now clamoring for a strong military 
occupation and the extensive enlarge- 
ment of the police force. The conflict 
in Palestine is a conflict of Jewish na- 
tionalism against Arab _ nationalism; 
mere repression will only make its mani- 
festations more unfortunate when they 
do occur in the future. 

To solve the problem facing them the 
British authorities must call on moder- 








Looking Ahead 


Besides our Birthday Celebration, 
announced on page 46, we might 
mention among features that are 
coming— 


Reflections by Mildred Adams (not 
too grave) on the striking changes 
in style of women’s clothes—how 
stylists control it—and what, cor- 
respondingly, has happened to the 


flapper. 


A famous engineer, Dr. George 
Soper, just back from Europe, on 
methods both here and abroad, of 
sewage disposal. Not a pretty sub- 
ject, maybe, but a very important 
one. 


A sketch of an aviating photog- 
rapher, Edith E. Keating—by Con- 
stance Marshall. 


The experiment of a group of New 
York women who are trying to 
make life in the household run more 
smoothly for both Madame and her 
helpers in the kitchen by introduc- 
ing the eight-hour day of work. 














HOTEL 


Martha Washington 
29 East 29th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
A Resident Hotel for Women 
Special Weekly Rates 
$12 per Week and Up 
Very Large Rooms With 
Twin Beds 
$15.00 per week for one person 
$18.00 per week for two persons 
Daily Rates From $2.00 Up 








WARBURTON HOUSE 
20th & Sansom Sts. Philadelphia 
Hotel Exclusively for Women 


Transient Rooms, Day $2.00 to $4.00 
With Bath, Day $3.00 to $6.00 
ALSO WEEKLY RATES 
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ate Jewish and Arab leaders to assist 
them immediately in curbing the inflated 
nationalist propaganda which has been 
filling the minds of both Jews and 
Arabs in all parts of the world; and it 
must use these moderate leaders to work 
out a plan according to which Jews and 
Arabs can begin forthwith that prac- 
tical cooperation in legislation and ad- 
ministration which is the only hope for 
reaching a reasonable compromise be- 
tween the ambitions of the two groups. 
Propagandists of hate are doing all in 
their power to stampede both groups in- 
to an attitude of intransigeance; in con- 
sequence every delay in bringing the 
moderates together is making it harder 
for such action to be taken in the future. 


A Wedding Cake 
Specialist 


(Continued from page 25) 


able sweetness the enchanted scenes of 
Madame Blanche’s girlhood—the Tui- 
leries in France and the palace of Marie 
Antoinette at Versailles. 

When the Englishwoman died, Mad- 
ame Blanche carried on the making of 
wedding cakes alone. 

One day a dark slender woman came 
to her. ‘Madame Blanche,” she said, 
“we have heard of you and how you 
have made your business. We want 
you to make the cake for the White 
House wedding.” 

The dark-eyed mistress of the White 
House who offered this opportunity to 
the little Frenchwoman who had strug- 
gled so hard to support herself and her 
children, was Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. 
So presently Madame Blanche traveled 
on a special train to Washington, sitting 
up all night with the cake topped with 
white orchids for Jessie Woodrow Wil- 
son in her charge and watching care- 
fully the sugar ornaments done up in 
tissue. For such a wedding cake is a 
serious matter. In the White House 
she assembled and cut the cake herself. 

Since then Madame Blanche’s cakes 
have become so famous that no society 
wedding is complete without them. 
Madame Blanche has made the cake for 
five Roosevelts. Her cakes have traveled 
to England. They have graced wed- 
dings at the Court of Spain. When 
President and Mrs. Taft celebrated their 
wedding anniversary one of Madame 
Blanche’s cakes stood in the center ot 
the table. 

In making her cakes Madame Blanche 
uses blueprints of the Tuileries and of 
the palaces of Versailles, for her struc- 
tures of sugar are built upon an archi- 
tectural plan. The secret by which she 
constructs her pyramids of sugar is un- 
known to this day, save to her dark, 
slender daughter, Madame Georgette, 
who will carry on her mother’s work 
into the next generation. 
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THE VOCATIONAL CORNER 
A—for Accounting 


The first in a series of short, practica 
articles on vacations, planned to go on ti 
whatever occupation begins with Z 
Interesting service features will be an- 
nounced later. 


The Work—Accounting is primarily; 
the interpretation of figures. The ac 
countant assembles financial data, checks 
it and presents it in such a way that his 
report is a barometer of his client’s busi- 
ness condition. 


The Field—There are two main 
branches: private accounting — keeping 
correct and suitable records and analyzing 
financial data for business or social organ- 
izations or government service, and public 
accounting, wherein are found the most 
expert accountants, certified by the state 
after stiff examination (C. P. A.’s), who 
are called in by clients in a consulting or 
advisory capacity or for investigations or 
audits. 


Training Needed—High school, with 
special emphasis on mathematics, followed, 
if possible, by college or university. Most 
state universities provide for major work 
in the subject during a four-year course. 
For those who cannot go to college, 
extension department courses, evening 
classes, many excellent private business 
schools, and a number of private cor- 
respondence courses offer training. The 
curriculum should always include com- 
mercial law, as well as accounting, audit- 
ing and algebra, and, if possible, business 
administration and economics. 


Requirements — Not only speed and 
accuracy in mathematics, but a quick, 
orderly mind; honesty; sound judgment 
and imagination to see beyond the actual 
task at hand to its larger implications. 
Ability to write clear reports is helpful. 


Opportunities for Women—The pro- 
fession is opening very slowly to women 
because employers fear women may not 
be acceptable to clients, or cannot stand 
field work and the strain of long hours. 
Entrance to a public accountant’s office 
is usually through the back door of secre- 
tarial, bookkeeping or clerical work. Only 
about sixty women in the United States 
have received Certified Public Accountant 
certificates. Salaries for these highly suc- 
cessful accountants vary with employers, 
but supervising accountants get anywhere 
from $5,000 to $15,000 a year. Private 
work in organizations, Civil Service, or a 
small business office, at present offers the 
best opportunities though at less pay. 


A word from Miss Jennie M. Palen, 
C. P. A., report reviewer for Haskins and 
Sells, a leading firm of New York City 
public accountants: ‘The profession of 
public accounting is limited for women, 
but a capable woman accountant can find 
much pleasant and remunerative private 
work. If, however, a woman is ambitious 
enough to work tirelessly and patiently 
and is forceful enough to make the right 
connections, she can get high reward for 
her effort.” 
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WITH OUR READERS 


It ¢ welcome the following letter fram 
Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale, well- 


known writer and lecturer: 


Dear Eprror: 


HE English General Election is 

already old news, but I wonder if 
a brief letter from the point of view 
of an actual worker therein may not 
still prove of interest to the Journal’s 
readers? 

1 was in Bradford, Yorkshire, dur- 
ing the campaign; speaking for Norman 
Angell, who was standing (and was 
elected) as a Labor candidate. York- 
shire is a wild and beautiful moorland 
sprinkled with typical northern manu- 
facturing towns of which Bradford, de- 
voted mainly to the woolen trade, is 
among the larger. In the bleak north the 
problem of the new young-women voters 
was not a question of “flappers” in the 
sense of irresponsible and pleasure-loving 
girls; but of thousands of young mill- 
hands, inured to poverty, the uncertain 
wages of industrial depression, and 
strikes. 

Our constituency took in one district 
of well-to-do homes, and a straggling 
area of mill villages and the mean streets 
of the poor. The voters were, of course, 
homogeneous (there are practically no 
foreigners in Bradford); so that one 
was safe in assuming one’s audience to 
be Yorkshire to the bone. 

The women show, in size and bone 
formation, the effects of generations of 
factory life, and the malnutrition which 
comes even more from lack of sun and 
ignorance of dietetics than from actual 
want. Teeth are woefully bad, and 
stomachs affected by excessive tea-drink- 
ing. Yet the virile stock shows through. 
Ill-fed, ill-educated, with no beauty and 
little hope in their lives, these workers 
are active and cheerful, with hard- 
headed common sense, and neither timid- 
ity nor class obsequiousness. 

It is thought that the Conservatives, 
in enfranchising women under thirty, 
counted on the supposed natural con- 
servatism of our sex, and on a romantic 
love of the high and mighty supposed to 
animate the hearts of those young wom- 
en who read stories of society in the 
Sunday papers. If so, they were griev- 
ously disappointed. At all the meet- 
ings I attended women constituted about 
half the audience; in no case were they 
present in a spirit of frivolity or mere 
curiosity. ‘They were out to be shown. 
They asked few questions, but those 
they asked were practical and even 
shrewd. They were, without exception, 
orderly; a great gain in the North, 
where electioneering has often been ri- 
otous to the point of hazard. They 
were interested in unemployment, hous- 
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ing, education, temperance, and milk 
stations; all matters in which the last 
Government either failed or fell lamen- 
tably short. They were enthusiastic for 
our candidate’s strong stand on Peace. 
They meant business. I heard young 
women discussing housing in the streets 
as they pushed baby-carriages or hushed 
infants. 

Thousands of votes were lost to the 
Conservatives by one incredibly stupid 
bit of cheese-paring. While spending 
hundreds of millions on armaments, the 
Government recently cut off an appro- 
priation of twelve thousand pounds for 
free milk for the children of the very 
poor. The contrast in figures came 
home to every woman, young or old. 

The Labor Party swept the North— 
and garnered the woman’s vote—on two 
main issues—unemployment (which in- 
cluded the whole question of the stand- 
ard of living) and Peace. The failure 
to settle with America on the cruiser 
question cost them dearest perhaps, 
among the well-to-do; the domestic 
muddle, among the poor. I addressed 
meetings of both classes, and nowhere 
found satisfaction with the Government. 
The main difference was that the well- 
to-do leant toward the Liberals as being 
free from Socialism, while the workers 
plunged for Labor. The well-off had 
something to lose, perhaps, from rad- 
icalism; the workers, nothing ;—but 
both were weary of a party so static 
and unimaginative as to be reactionary. 
Of course I write as a partisan; but 
even here in the South I have found 
the staunchest Conservatives wavering, 
if not on domestic issues, then on Peace 
and the cruiser question. 

My Northern experience would have 
confirmed my belief (had it needed con- 
firmation) in the value of Woman Suf- 
frage. There, among miles of mean 
cottages and stony roadways, under 
grey and dirty skies, amid poverty often 
despairing, among a people lacking all 
the amenities and many of the neces- 
sities of civilized living, I found girls 
and women decent and hard-working, 
coming to our meetings in threadbare 
coats or with shawls over their heads; 
— quiet, attentive, and __ intelligent, 
rather bitter, but cheery and kindly, 
lending order to the discussions, and 
bringing their knowledge of the stark 
realities of living to speakers who did 
not dare, to such an audience, deal in 
the claptrap of politics. They wanted 
—they demanded—facts, common-sense, 
and a constructive program. Those 
candidates who brought them oratorical 
sweetmeats for their needed bread were 
snowed under. 

The issue of doctrinaire Socialism did 
not arise. The workers wanted a pro- 
gram which would bring results, in 
work, housing, better education, decent 
living, and Peace. They believed the 
Labor Party offered it. Extraneous 
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The 
Good Old Days 


Folks used to buy their shoes 
And squeeze their poor feet in— 
Suffer with aches and pains 
Bruised toes and blistered skin. 


Now we fit the foot 
Style and comfort combine 
No need to risk discomfort 


PEDIFORME is the name on the 


sign. 





Regardless of the nature of your 
foot troubles, “PEDIFORME” Shoes 
will aid you to regain normalcy. 
Write for our FREE Style Book “A” 
that tells you how to overcome foot 
ills in the natural way. 


THE PEDIFORME SHOE CO. 
36 West 36th St., New York 
322 Livingston St., Brooklyn 

2474 Morris Ave., Bronx 
275 North Ave., New Rochelle 
29 Washington PI., East Orange, N. J. 














“STICKS TO 
ITs JOB" 


For repairing 
China, Glass- 
ware, Furniture, 
Meerschaum, 
Vases, Books, 
Tipping Billiard 
Cues, etc. 

At Dealers 25c, 


461 Pearl St., N. Y. 


MAJORS CEMENT 








MAJOR MFG. CO. 








The Dodge Hotel 
Washington, D. C. 
OT a new hotel—but a 


mew mame for the 
Grace Dodge Hotel. The 


Eight 
Years 


of ownership, policies of ad- 


Pro- 
gressive 
Service 


ministration and manage- 
ment will remain the same, 
and guests will find here 
the same high standards of 
service and care for their 
comfort and pleasure. 





The Radio Voters’ Service, conducted by the 
National League of Women Voters and the 
National Broadcastingy Company, _ begins 
again in January. 


Journal 











Our Own Dingbats 


Ws we have lost an illusion. 
4% It was our opinion that the 
seashore is always cool. #4* But our 
recent experience ‘has shown that in 
certain conditions, of haze, heat and 
land breezes, one may waggle one’s 
suffering face right over a billow with 
no result except a sensation as of a 
steam bath, ##* Still, our newly re- 
claimed enthusiasm for the sea has 
survived. *%* September had no 
legitimate right to treat it that way. 
%%% And though we can’t prove it, 
we don’t believe we should ever tire 
of watching the surf try, try again, 
mightily. #** Or of hearing it crash. 
tee We were not like the maid- 
servant whose mistress asked her if 
she had enjoyed the day at the seaside. 
“No, I didn’t, mum,” said she. 
“All the picture ’ouses was full, so we 
’ad ter wander round the beach and 
watch the water all day.” #** One 
problem we could not solve. ##%* On 
our beach one sign said stern words 
against “improper” bathing suits. 
We gazed—at the sign, and again at 
the suits, so far as we could detect 
any, and we could only end with a 
feeble wonder as to what might be 
the characteristics of “improper.” 
Not that we minded the exhibit. #%** 
We only wondered. #** Speaking of 
clothes, it seems to be coming, doesn’t 
it? #%* Down go our skirts. ##* Up 
go our waistline. *#*#* And we 
women pretend to be free! *##** We 
are intrigued by the subtle ways of 
propaganda, *##* The latest (if we 
guess right) is a questionnaire about 
our taste in, or for, velvet hats, with 
no clue to the Velvet Interests. ##** 
Well, briefly, we like ’em, provided 
they are not made on the general lines 
of a fireman’s helmet. #%* And now 
that skirts are to be skirts, we fully 
expect to live long enough to see 
flowers bedeck hats again. #** Our 
mind is set on taking a future vaca- 
tion in one of those baby cars that 
will come to our door in its own 
garage. #%** Oh, not each time. #%** 
That is a development not yet even 
visioned. #*#%*Perhaps here at last is 
the idea that will make our fortune. 
It was a pleasing thought 
brought out at a recent conference that 
the uniformity of men’s clothing, so 
dull and even distressing from an 
esthetic point of view, is what keeps 
the sex from all cattishness and envy. 
But we contend that the same 
moral effect might be gained through 
uniformity on a higher level of com- 
fort and decorativeness. ##* A quick 
answer sometimes turneth away wrath, 
it seems. #%* There is the story of a 
farmer who, in a temper, had dis- 
missed a young hand, *#%+* As the 
boy started down the road, the peppery 
farmer called after him, consigning 
him heartily to the nether regions. 
“Any word to yer immediate 
relatives?” retorted the youth. 
The farmer called him back. “That's 
a gude yin, John,” said he. And John 
stayed permanently on the old farm. 
%% Shades of Bret Harte! #+* A 
usually reliable New York paper re- 
ports from the Far West a logging 
camp where salad was served as prin- 
cipal dish at a luncheon. #%* Can it 
be possible that those loggers have 
been reading our own Dr. Alsop? 








matters affected them not at all. Per- 
sonal charm in the candidates counted 
for nothing. He who seemed to deliver 
the straightest goods got the vote. 

I was proud of the demeanor of the 
women voters; while humbly wondering 
if I, under such desolate conditions, 
could have remained half so sensible and 
so free from bitterness. 

Beatrice Forspes-Ropertson HALE, 

Hampshire, England 


We agree with Mrs. Hathaway about the 
Big Job. Haven't we said so often enough? 


WISH that you would have more to say 

about women taking time to be mothers 
and less to say about them working out of 
their homes. 

The great need today is not for mothers 
to add to the family income but to adapt 
themselves to the income that the fathers can 
make and be content to devote their time to 
making the home the right place in which 
to raise children. Too many mothers seek 
their own pleasures to the neglect of their 
sons and daughters. Too much has been 
said about women taking their place beside 
the men in professions and business and the 
wonderful success they have made in doing 
so and not enough about the conscientious, 
faithful mothers who use their time and tal- 
ent in the proper care and training. of the 
children in their homes. Stress for a while 
the Bic Jos that is put across when mothers 
properly train their boys and girls and send 
them forth from the homes to do worth-while 
things and to live lives that will reflect honor 
on their parents and that will make for more 
righteousness in the world. 

After all, what line of work takes more 
brains, more patience, more good common 
sense, more ingenuity, more character than 
motherhood? Not motherhood by proxy— 
there are plenty of women who have no 
children who can be doctors, lawyers, writ- 
ers, etc. And mothers can well afford to 
wait until their children reach the age of 
maturity before becoming engrossed in work 
outside the home. 

The women who have children who are 
compelled to enter the business world are to 
be pitied and not to be blamed if this must 
be done to support the family. 

The pity is that so much publicity is given 
to women who write or work for the public, 
while the faithful mothers are made to feel 
that their work by comparison is of little 
account, 

Let us make the good mothers realize that 
they are doing the most important work that 
is done when they give their first and best 
thought to their families. 

(Mrs.) MAccie SMITH HATHAWAY. 

Helena, Montana. 


Thanks and Suggestions: 


YONGRATULATIONS and many thanks 
for Mrs. Scott’s “Russia’s Children” (in 
the September number.) 

Won’t you give us more friendly light on 
that greatest of all experiments of the hu- 
man race now going on in Soviet Russia? An 
article on Russia’s proposal for world dis- 
armament might be of value. 

And a word in appreciation of Dr. Alsop’: 
fine contributions to the joyous health of your 
readers. 

But why didn’t you get in some sugges- 
tions on the winter wardrobe in time to be 
of real use? A number of women found 
that page of pleasant, practical value. Un- 
til we can attain real freedom in greater 
standardization, busy women are entitled to 
a little intelligent help. B. a. &. 

Lyons, New York. 
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